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E are very happy to find, that the author of Hermes, 
whofe tafte and penetration, whofe deep and accurate 
philofophy, we have long admired, lived to complete the work 
now before us, which appears to contain a large compafs of 
valuable inftru@tion. It will be found extremely ufeful to all 
thofe, who with to acquire fome knowlege of the progrefs of 
critical and philological learning from the pureft ages of an- 
tiquity to the prefent times ; but will be of peculiar benefit to 
young men at the univerfities, to whofe attention we venture 
ftrongly to recommend it. ‘The view here given of the fubje& 
is indeed general and concife; but itis judicious, and by no 
_ means fuperficialh On the contrary, many of the reflections 
belong to the deepeft parts of criticifm. Mr. Harris had an 
earneft with to revive the true tafte and fpirit of ancient lite- 
rature, of which he was a zealous admirer. The chief object 
of his former works feem to have been the explanation of the 
Ariftotelic philofophy, which he confidered as the greateft ef- 
fort of human reafon. But perhaps in thefe he went too 
deeply into logic and metaphyfics for the generality of his 
readers. The work now before us is intended to be more po- 
pular. We have not indeed in this, as we had in his former 
works, a regular and perfect fyitem, but a fummary rather of 
the conclufions, to which the philofophy of the ancients had 
conducted them in their critical enquiries; and the principles, 
upon which thofe conclufions depend, are omitted, as of an 
abftrufer nature than was agreeable to the prefent defign. 
The object here is to teach by illuftration and example, not by 
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ftri€t and rigorous demonftration. Mr. Harris feems therefore 
cautioufly to.have avoided the’ more technical and abftrufe 
parts of his admired fyftem of philofophy > yet we will venture 
to promife our learned readers the fame pleafure and inftruction 
from this work, which they have received from any of the for- 
mer works of Mr. Harris, as far as the nature of the fubjeét, 
and the manner, in which it is treated, will permit. 

Our author begins this admirable treatife with obferving, 
that 7 , t é‘ . 


‘ As the great events of nature led mankind to admiration: fo 
curiofity to learn the caufe, whence fuch events fhould arife, was 
that, which by due degrees formed natural philofophy. 

¢ What happened in the natural world, happened alfo in the 
literary. Exquilite productions both in profe and verfe induced 
men here likewife to feek the caufe ; and fuch inquiries often re- 
peated, gave birth to philology. 

¢ Philology fhould hence appear to be of a moft comprehenfive 
charaéter, and to include not only all accounts both of ‘criticifm 
and critics, but of every thing connected with letters, be it {pe- 
culative or hiftorical.’ 


Agreeably to this introduftion, Mr. Harris makes the very 
- important remark, which we confider as the foundation of this 
fubje& ; that they were authors who made the firft good cri- 
tics, and not critics who made the firft good authors, and he il- 
luftrates his propofition in the following manner, with great ele- 


_gance and truth. 


¢ Antient Greece in its happy days was the feat of liberty, of 
{ciences, and of arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, the epic 
writers came firft; then the lyric; then the tragic; and lattly 
the hiftorians, the comic writers, and the orators, each in their 
turns delighting whole multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all. Now when wife and thinking men, the 
fubtle inveftigators of principles and caufes, obferved the won- 
derful effeéts of thefe works upon the human mind, they were 
prompted to inquire whence this fhotild proceed; for that it 
fhould happen merely from chance, they could not well believe. 

¢ Here therefore we have the rifeand origin of criticifm, which 
in its beginning was, ‘a deep and philofophical fearch into the 
primary laws and elements of good writing, as far as they could 
be collected from the moft approved performances.” 


And the author well obferves in another place. 


¢ Effects indeed ftrike us, when we are not thinking about the 
 eaufe; yet may we be aflured, if we refieét, that a caufe there is, 
- and that too a caufe intelligent and rational : nothing would per- 
haps more contribute to give us a tafte truly critical, than on 
every occafion to inveftigate this caufe ;- and to afk ourfelyes, 
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Aipon feeling : any uncommon effect, why we are thus delighted ! 
why melted into pity ! why made to fhudder with horrour ?””” 


In purfuing this enquiry, it is obferved, that the fineft-effects 
which painting or poetry produce, are to be afcribed to an oppo- 
fition of contrary incidents, or to a concatenation or accumulation of 
many that are fimilar tnd congenial. Examples are given of the 
effects of oppofition, in Virgil’s night {cene in his fourth Eneid, 
and in Weit’s picture of Regulus ; and of the effeéts of combi- 
nation, in thé defcription of the taking of Troy,-iri the fecond 
Eneid ; in the fine commencement of the fixth Eneid; in the 
firft fcene of Hamlet; in Milton’s l’Allegro and Il Pen- 
ferofo, and in thofe capital pictures of the Aurora of Guido, 
and the Crucifixion of Polycrates by Salvator Rofa. The for- 
mer is compared to the Allegro, ‘and the latter to. the Pen- 
fer s{o. 

The three next chahjent treat of numerous compofition, and 
contain an ingenious difquifition upon accent, quantity, and 
rhythm ; the nature of rhythm and its difference from metre, 
is explained with extraordinary perfpicuity. 


‘ Rhythm, fays our author, differs from metre, in as much as 
thythm is proportion applied to any motion whatever ; metre is 
proportion applied tothe motion of words {poken. Thus, i in the 
drumming of a march, or the dancing of a.hornpipe, there is 
rhythm, though. no metre; in Dryden’s celebrated Ode there is 
metre as well as rhythm, becaufe the poet with the rhythm has 
affociated certain words. And hence it follows, that though all 
metre is rhythm, yet all rhythm is not metre,’ 


He coricludes the fourth chapter, with fhewing in a very 
admirable manner; how all the theory which he has elucidated, 
is to be applied to practice, for which we muft refer our read- 
ers to the work itfelf, 

In the fifth chapter, he confiders unity in compofition, and 
illuftrates his principles by the Georgics of Virgil, and the 
Menexenus of Plato; he gives a mafterly criticifm upon thofe 
excellent works, which is too long to be jnferted here. 

He finifhes this chapter with obferving, that the theory 
concerning whole and parts, is of the fame importance in 
{mall works as great, and defcends even. to an effay, a fon- 
net, or anode; and that accuracy jg another effential charac- 
ter, which belongs to all compofitions ; and that the fmaller 
works in particular, through every part, both in fentiment and 


diction, fhould be perfpicuous, pure, fimple, and precife. Af- . 


ter thefe inquiries our author is led to the theory of fentiment ; 
and as fentiment and manners are intimately connected, and. 


naturally rife out of the fable in a drama, he proceeds to a 
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difquifition concerning the drama ; a fubje&t which he treats 
very ably upon the principles of Ariftotle, adopting his well- 
known divifion of the drama into its four great conftitutive 
parts, the fable, the manners, the fentiment, and the diction. 
Of all thefe he treats in their order. We cannot lay before 
our readers the whole of thefe difcuffions ; but we wifh to give 
a fpecimen of their accuracy and elegance, and we cannot do 


this better, than by felecting the following paflage. 


¢ There is not perhaps any figure of fpeech fo pleafing, as the 
metaphor. *Tis at times the language of every individual, but 
above all is peculiar to the man of genius. His fagacity difcerns 
not only common analogies, but thofe others more remote, which 
efcape the vulgar, and which though they feldom invent, they 
feldom fail to recognize, when they hear them from perfons more 
ingenious than themfelves. 

‘ It has been ingeniouily obferved, that the metaphor took its 
rife from the poverty of language. Men, not finding upon every 
occafion words sade made for their ideas, were compelled to 
have recourfe to words analogous, and transfer them from their 
original meaning to the meaning then required. But though 
the metaphor began in a it did notend there. When the 
analogy was juft (and this often happened) there was fomething 
peculiarly pleafing in what was both new, and yet familiar ; fo 
that the metaphor was then cultivated, not out of neceflity, but 
for ornament. Tis thus that cloaths were firft aflumed to defend 
us againft the cold, but came afterwards to be worn for diftinétion 
and decoration. 

¢ It muft be obferved, there is a force in the united words, 
new and familiar. What is new, but not familiar, is often un- 
intelligible : what is familiar, but not new, is no better than 
common place. ”1is in the union of the two, that the obfcure 
and the vulgar are happily removed, and it is in this union, that 
we view the character of a juft metaphor. 

‘ But after we have fo'praifed the metaphor, ’tis fit at length 
we fhould explain what it is, and this we fhall attempt as well by 
a defcription, as by examples. 

‘«¢ A metaphor is ghe transferring of a word from its ufual mean- 
ing to an analogous meaning, and then the employing it, agree- 
ably to fuch transfer.”” For example : the ufual meaning of even- 
ing is the conclufion of the day. But age too is a conclufion ; 
the conclufion of human life. Now there being an analogy in 
all conclufions, we arrdfige in order the two we have alledged, 
and fay, that, as evening is to the day, fo ts age to human life. 
Hence, by an eafy permutation, (which furnifhes at once two mes 
taphors) we fay alternately, that evening is the age of the day ; 
_ and that age is the evening of life. 

s There are other metaphors equally pleafing, but which we 
only mention, as their analogy cannot be miftaken. ’Tis thus 

that 
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that old men have been. called ftubble ; ; and the {tage or theatre, 
the mirror of human life. 

‘ Jn language of this fort there is a double fatisfadtion : it is 
ftrikingly clear; and yet raifed, though clear, above the low and 
vulgar idiom. Tis a praife too, of fuch metaphors, to be quickly 
comprehended. The timilitude and the thing illuitrated are com- 
monly difpatched in a tingle word, and comprehended by an im- 
mediate, and inftantaneous intuition.’ 


In the conclufion, after -a full difcuffion of all thefe confti- ! 
tutive parts, anda fair and accurate determination of their ie : 
refpective excellencies, Mr. Harris fubjoins a few remarks, j 
which we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of giving to our 
réaders in his own words. 


.¢ One is this—that if all thefe parts. are really effential, no 
drama can be abfolutely complete, which in any one of them is 
deficient. | 

’ Anothet remark is, that though a drama be not abfolutely i 
coniplete in every part, yet from the excellence of one or two | 
parts it may flill merit praife,. ’Tis thus in painting, there are q 
pictures admired for colouring, which fail én the drawing; and i 
others for drawing, which fail in the colouring. h 

¢ The next remark is in fact a caution; a caution not to. mif- q 
take one conftitutive part for another, and fiill, “much more, not i 
to miftake it for the whole. We are never to forget the effential 
differences between fable, manners, fentiment, and diction. i 

‘ If, without attending to thefe, we prefume to admire, we act, ° q 
as if in painting we admired a Rembrant for grace, becaufe we 
had been told, that he was capita] in colouring.’ 










































There is much of juftice in thefe remarks 5 and if they were 
generally attended to, they would prevent a great deal of that 
unmeaning and declamatory criticifm which is continually ob- 
truded on the world ; a criticifm which is not the offspring of 
tafte and of philofophy, but of prejudice and party. We have 
had a ftriking example of this in the cafe of our own admired 
Shak{peare. _ His zealous partifans have dwelt upon the great- 
nefs of his particular excellencies, ’till they have-afcribed to 
him perfection in the whole ; and his adverfaries, on their Ay 
part equally zealous, have attempted to degrade him from all } 
pretenfions to excellence, becaufe they could fee his imper- \ 
feCtions in particular parts. i. 

Our author enters in the laft chapter very Fully 3 into a de- | 
fence of rules againft idle and fuperficial prejudice : we ftrongly 
recommend the whole of it to the attention of our readers. ] 

_¢ Qurwhole theory (he fays) having been little more than | 
rules developed, we cannot but remark upon a common opi- i 
nion, which feems to have arifen either from prejudice, or WT 
_— }| 
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* Do not rules, fay they, cramp genius? Do they not abridgé 
jt of certain privileges ?” | 

‘ Tis anfwered, if the obeying of rules were to induce a ty- 
ranny like this; to defend them would be abfurd, and -againtt 
the liberty of genius. But the truth is, rules, fuppofing them 
good, like good government, take away no privileges. They do 
no more, than fave genius from‘error, by fhewing it, that a right 
to err is no privilege at all. 

‘ lis furely no privilege to violate in grammar the rules of 
fyntax ; in poetry, thofe of metre; in mufic, thofe of harmony ; 
in logic, thofe of fyllogifm ; in painting, thofe of perfpective ; 
in dramatic poetry, thofe of probable imitation. 

‘ if we enlarge on one of thefe inftances, we hall jlluftrate the 
relt. | , 

‘ The probable imitation juft now mentioned, like that of 
every other kind, is, when thé imitation refembles the thing - 
imitated in as many circumftances as poflible ; fo that the more 
of thofe circumflances are combined, the more probable the re- 
femblance. : oe 

"¢ * Tis thus in imitation by painting, the refemblance is more - 
complete, when to the out-line we add light and fhade; and 
more complete till, when to light and fhade we add the coe 
lours.”” 


Mr. Harris proceeds to. vindicate the unities of time and 
place. _ We think this defence of them the beft we have every 
feen, though we cannot admit his argument to be conclufive, 
that thefe unities are to be obferved with the utmoft rigour, 
becaufe the moft glaring abfurdities would arife’ from a total 
neglect of them. It is, however, certain that the dramatic poet 
ought to keep eeehate imitation conitantly in his view, and 
never facrifice the probability of his fiction to a difplay of ge- 
nius or imagination. : 

‘ It muft be confeffed, (fays our author) it is a flattering doc- 
trine, to tell a young beginner, that he has nothing more to do, 
than to truft his own genius, and to contemn all rules, as the 
tyranny of pedants. ‘The painful toils of accuracy by this ex- 

dient are eluded, for geniufes (like Milton’s harps) are fup, 

ofed to be ever tuned. 

‘ But the misfortune is, that genius is fomething rare, nor 
can he, who poffeffes it, even then, by neglecting rules, pro- 
duce what is aceurate. Thofe on the cottrary, who, though 
they want genius, thipk rules worthy their attention, if they 
cannot become good authors, may ftill make tolerable critics ;. 
may be able to fhew the difference between the creeping and the 
fimple ; the pert and the ak the turgid and the fublime ; 
jn fhort, to fharpen, like the whet-ftone, that genius in others, 
which Nature in her frugality has not given to themfelves. 
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¢ Indeed I have never known, during a life of many years, | 
and fome f{mall-attention paid to letters, and “literary men, that~ 
genius in any art had been ever crampt by rules, On the con- 
trary, I have feen. great geniufes mifcrably err by tranfgrefling 
them, and, like vigorous. travellers, who lofe their way, only 
wander the wider on account of their own ftrength. 

‘ And yet ’tis fomewhat fingular in literary compofitions, and 
perhaps more fo mm poetry than elfewhere, that many things have 
been déne in the beft and pureit tafte, long before rules were 
eflablifhed, and fyftematized in form. This we are certain was 
true with refpect to Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and other 
Greeks. In modern times it appears as true of our admired Shak- 
fpeare ; for who can believe that Shak{peare ftudied rules, or was 
ever verfed in critical fytems? : 

‘ A fpecious objection then occurs. ‘ If thefe great writers 
were fo excellent before rules were eftablithed, or at leaf were 
known to them, whathad they to direct their genius, when rules 
(to them at leait) did not exift ?” : 

‘ To this queftion ’tis hoped the anfwer will not be deemed too 
hardy, fhould we affert, that there never was atime, when rules 
did not exift; that they always made a part of that immutable 
truth, the natural object of every penetrating genivs ; and that, 
if at that early Greek period, fyftems of rules were not eitabs 
lifhed, thofe great and fublime authors were a rule to them- 
felves. They may be faid indeed to have excelled, not by art, 
but by nature; yet by a nature, which gave birth to the per- 
fection of art. 

‘ The cafe is nearly the fame with refpeét to our Shakfpeare. 
There is hardly any thing we-applaud among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found ftri¢tly conformable to the rules 
of found and antient criticifm.’ 


After an illuftration of this laft remark by fome paflages 
from. Shakfpeare and feveral general obfervations, our author 
concludes the fecond part of thefe Philological Inquiries, and 
the firft' volume, with an excellent precept, which we prefume 
the experience of a long life had taught him, and which does 
as much honour to his virtue as to his tafte, +Q7) 


‘ By only feeking and perufing what is truly excellent, and 
by contemplating this and this alone, the mind infenfibly- be- 
comes accuftomed to it, and finds that in this alone it can ac- 
quiefce with content. It happens indeed here, asin a fubje& far 
more important, | mean in a moral and a virtuous conduct, if 
we chufc the beft life, ufe will make it pleafant,’ 


[To be continued. | 
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The Hiftory of the Legal Polity of the Roman State; and of the 
Rife, Progre/s, and Extent of the Roman Laws. By Thomas 
Bever, LL.D. to. 185. in boards. Cadell. 


[HE civil or Roman law is univerfally acknowleged to be 

: the moft rational fyitem of jurifprudence ever promulgated 
to mankind. Notwithftanding its high reputation, however, 
it-has been hitherto little cultivated in this country. To 
refcue from negle& a branch af fcience fo important to law- 
yers, and fo ornamental to every gentleman, is the defign of 
the prefent work, the author of which has taken an accurate 
and comprehenfive fur vey of the Raman hiftory and antiqui- 
ties. Previous to entering upon the fubject, Dr. Bever gives 
a fhort detail of the various writers, whofe authorities he. has 
principally followed in compofing the work. This he has done: 
with the view of rendering ftudents acquainted with the proper 
fources of information, and of facilitating their progrefs in the 
{cience. , 

Beginning with the Greeks who treat of the Roman affairs, 
the firft writer mentioned by our author is Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnafius, who flourifhed in the time of Auguftus, and is ge- 
nerally allowed to have given the moft accurate account of the 
ancient conftitution of Rome. His work, Dr. Bever obferves, 
confifted originally of twenty hooks; of which no more than 
the eleven firft, or thofe that relate the tranfaétions of the Ro- 
mans to the beginning of the fourth century from the founda- 
tion of the city, have reached the prefent time. 
"The next of the Greek writers is Dio Caffius, who com- 
pofed a hiftory of Rome and Italy in eighty books, from the 
earlieft times, to the reign of Alexander Severus. Of his firit 
thirty-five books only fome detached fragments now remain. 

Another Greek hiftorian, of whofe obfervations Dr. Bever 
“has availed himfelf, is Plutarch, who, as our author juftly ob- 
‘ferves, has tranfmitted, in :his Lives, the moft valuable trea~ 
fure of biographical anecdotes that ever yet enriched the li- 
‘terary world, 

The Roman hiftorians,. whofe authority Dr. Bever has 
adopted in the execution of his work, are Livy and Tacitus ; 


~~ both of whom he defervedly extols for the fidelity and accuracy 


of their relations, the precifion and juftnefs of. their political 
remarks, and the uniform fpirit of liberty which breathes 
through the whole of their writings, 

Befides the Greek and Latin hiftorians, our author has oc- 
cafionally had recourfe to the works of the poets and orators ; 
- whofe writings, he properly remarks, may be confidered’ as 


ufeful 
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afeful and inftructive comments upon. the moft ftriking tranf. 
aétions of the times in which they lived. 

Among the writers denominated civilians, or thofe who have 
treated of juridical fubjeéts, Dr. Bever. recommends to. the. 
reader’s notice the following, as the moft concife and com- 
prehenfiye, viz, Pomponins,, Hoppius, Gravina, and Heinee- 
ceius ;, to whom he fubjoins Dr. Arthur Duck, and M. Claude 
Jofeph de Ferriere. Pacts 2 

Refpeting the plan, and defign of this work, we thal} pre-., 
fent our readers with a fhort extract from the Introduétion, 


« Upon the whole, the author finding feveral corners of this 
wide region unexplored, has ventured out in fearch of treafureg: 
which feem. yet concealed from the view of his countrymen, vin! 
hopes of prefenting them, with a more complete and exact account: 
of this famous fy{tem of legal polity, than has hitherto appeared, 
‘in the Englith language, : 

« The volume now refpectfully fubmitted to their perufal (with 
which his inquiries might properly end) includes the whole hif- 
tory of the Roman laws, fo long as they preferved their influence 
over this immenfe and variableempire. in the twelfth century, 
however, they revived in a new fhape; not a3 an uniform body, 
to be received in any given country by the force of their original 
authority ; but as a plentiful mine of mifcellaneous and valuable 
materials, for the common ufe of all mankind. In.this flate, they 
became conne¢ted with the feudal and canon laws, which were 
generated from the barbarity and fuperftition of the intermediate 
ages ; while the weftern world was held in a comfortlefs fufpence 
between Paganifm and Chriflianity. Every conflitution of mo 
dern Europe being founded upon an union of thefe three cele. 
brated fyftems, it will be a work of no lefs utility than entertain. 
ment, to follow them in their progrefs to’ thefe later times, and 
- to point out their effects upon the government of thofe countries 
which have been pleafed to adopt them. In the courfe of this 

urfuit, due attention will be paid to their various operations in 
the different parts of the Britith empire, efpecially in the marit 
time and ecclefiaftical courts, wherein the civil and: canon laws 
more immediately prevail, under the authority of the legiflature. 
Should the prefent attempt, therefore, have the good fortune to 
merit a favourable reception from the public, the remainder will 
be made the fubject of a fecond volume, as foon as ever the au- 
thor’s profeffional engagements will afford him leifure.’ | 


This volume is divided into four books, which are each fub- 
divided into chapters. But for the fake of affording the reader 
a more diftin& and fyftematic view. of the fubjeé&t, Dr. Bever 
‘diftinguifhes the hiftory of the Roman law into four periods, 
at which happgned thofe grand changes that moft effentially 

| | oo affe@ed - 
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affésted the conftitution of Reme, and. décafioned the ‘feveral: 
different appearances in her legal fyftem:.” 

"The fir of thofe’ periods begins with Romulus; “and ends 
with th expulfion of, Tarquin. 

“Re Yecada commences with the- ‘eftablithment ‘of the ‘con- 
4 ee ae ‘Bur the term of its’ conctufion;’ oft ‘author: 

{ficult td be afcertained’ with any degied of pre~ 
quer as the republican form was not abolified by any open 
or déclarator pat of the ruling powér; but gradyally expired. 
under the weight of digtatorial and tfiuinviral defpotifm.” As 
@ line, of fepanations muf however be drawn femewhere, our 
author vertp properly fixes it at the time when Julius Cefar. 
having: paffed‘the Rubicon, made himfelf matter of all Italy, 
and acquired § ‘a: ‘fovereign a, ad over every other branch of 
the conftirntinth! “°° 

The. third period seadahande ‘the. whole of the apedial 
adniniftration, while Rome continued to bé'the: ‘principal feat 
of government... ae 

The fourth commences wich the sient of it thence to By- 
3 Zantium, by. Conftantine ; includes. the famous reformation of 
the Roman laws by Juftinian; and, extends to the reign. of the 
German emperor Lobtharius, who: is: fuppofed to haye revited 
and introduced the knowlege of the-civil law into:the wedtern 
parts of Europe: 

The author begins with taking a eomeite view of the origin 
6f the Roman conftitution under Romulus ; defcribing the 
form of ‘government, civil inftitutions, tribes and cure, or- 
ders of the Rate, patricians, plebeians, patrons and clients, 
Tenators, and knights. He obferves, as a remarkable co-inci- 
dence in the ;polity of different ftates, which could.not borrow 
the idea from eaph, other, the-.ftriking refemblance of the Ro- 
man. curiz,to,am infitution mentioned by Dr. Rebertfon..in 
the ancient. kingdom of: Perw, as well as to the divifions of 
England introduted by Alfred. 

We cannvt pals over the following ie dear without com- 
miunicating: it: to our readers. = eee 
~¢ Te is no uncommon error,, among ‘the lefs accurate writers.. 
upon the fubject of Roman, hiftgry, ,to, confound the fenators and 
and patricians together, as always implying the fame perfons. 
Plutarch himfelf, indeed, does hor ‘mark: out the difference be- 

f#ween the two charaéters with that precifion which miglit be ex- 
pected, from fo able a writer... .Diflingt however they really were, 
Cosh: in. their grigin and, office...“ The fenator. .was, a) patrician, 


and fometh ving, More sto his hereditary dignity .he added an 
elechive one; an honour; therefore, that did nofbclong to every 
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individual of the patrician order, as of right, but fo fuch only as 
were thought moft deferving of the public confidence.’ 


In treating of the conftitution of the Roman fenate, our au-_. 
thor has chiefly followed the authority of Dionyfius, thoagh 
that hiftorian differs in feveral particulars from the Roman 
writers. .Refpecting the obfcurity of this. fubje&, which has 
been fo.much agitated by modern writers, we meet with the 
following judicious reflexions. 


¢ But the true reafon why all over-curious inquirers meet with 
fo.little fatisfaétion in their refearches, is, that they look for a 
great deal more than was ever poffible to.be found, .A. very. mo- 
‘derate acquaintance with the hiflory of the world will thew, that, 
the progrefs of civil government was always fo very gradual and 
imperceptible; and the improvements made in it were fo much 
thé effects of mere accident, or oceafional emergence ; that it is 
generally beyond the ken of the moff acute and ciicérning eye to 
penetrate into the darknefs, in which the caufes and beginnings 
of it,‘ aré almoft always enveloped. The founders and lawvivers 
chemfelves, being, tod:eften, men of narrow and unenlight-ned 
underftamdings, feldom looked ‘farther than the prefent tempoe 
raty o¢cafion that immediately: called for the inflitution. .Much 
leis, therefore, could they forefee the many extenfive and im- 
portant confequences of it, which the courfe. of time, and the 
various combinations of human events, would hereafter produce, 
‘ It fhould likewife be confidered, that the ordinary tranfac- 
tions of civil government do not always make that impreifion 
they ought, upon the carelefs minds of thofe who are eye-wit- 
nefles of them. They pafs over, like the other tranfitory occurrences 
of the day, as too infignificant to be the objeéts of hi‘torie notice, 
or as too numerous and complicated to be remembered dittinétly ; 
or fhould fome perfons of more curiofity and difcernment také 
the pains to collect'them for their own ufe and entertainment; 
they are apt to be either too proud of the poffeffion of fuch 6c 
cult knowlege, to be defirous of making others as wife as them: 
felves ; or too negligent in tranfmitting thefe valuable treafurés té 
pofterity. Sometimes even the very notoriety of faéts whieh’ 
mahkind are equally concerned to know, fuppofes them tobe 
too univerfally underftood, to require any artificial affiftance'to 
imprint them upon the mind ; till, by the gradual fucceffion: of 
time, and the infenfible changes of human affairs, they become 
obfolete-and antiquated, and are configned, unnoticed; to irte- 
trievable oblivion. Add to thefe obviotis’caufes, the ignorance 
of letters ; the lofs of ‘ancient records ; the deceitfylnefs of oral 
tradition’; the defect of authentic materials among the mioderii 
hiftorians, or of judgment and precifion to’make a proper ufe of 
fuch as they have collected ; and we fhall then give ourfelves little 
foheern about thofe difficulties, which are now fo far removed be 
youd the reagh of all poffible elucidation,” -'" « Sess 
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_. In the fecond and third chapters, the author takes a furvey 
of the regulations introduced, from the acceflion of Numa to 
the expulfion of Tarquin. Thofe were the pagi, collegia, 
feciales, religious inftitutions, tribes, claffes, centuries, co- 
mitia, cenfus 's all of which he places in a clear light, and on 
feveral makes pertinent obfervations. Hue 

The fecond book treats of the confular or republican go- 
vernment; to the time when Julius Czfar, having pafied ‘the 
Rubicon, became fole mafter of Rome, and of all Italy. ‘The: 
firft chapter ’prefents us with the origin ‘of the confuls; and the 
fas ‘Civile Papyrianum, fo much celebrated for! being the firtt 
fource of the written civil law. It was a colledtion, or digeft, 
of all the laws that had been enacted, ‘at‘various times, “and 
upon various occafions, during the reigns of the kings, and re- 
ceived its name from the compiler, Caius Papyrius, who is ge- 
nerally fuppofed to have executed it after the commencement of 
the republic. FAC ides at ace 


~ The author next gives a general, account of popular feditions, 
and ‘tribunes. In a work of; fo much dignity, in refpect both 
of fabje& and reflexion, we cannot approve the expreflion of 
bringing dovin the high fomachs of the fenators ; but we entirely 
agree with ovr author in opinion, relative to the pernicious 
confequences which arofe from the abufe of the tribunitian 

authority. : 
. * But among the daily ufurpations of thefe reftlefs demagogues, 
and their daring invafions of the rights of the other orders, the 
moft pregnant in mifchief was, that. peremptory negative upon 
every act of the legiflature, claimed not only by the whole tri- 
bunitian body aggregate, but by each conflituent.of it for him- 
felf, The obyious effect of this,. was the eftablifhment of fo 
‘many petty fovereigns, not lefs independent of the flate, than of 
each other ; who, by their divers jarring operations, had al- 
ways fufficient power to impede the. {prings of government, if 
they could not accelerate them. Though they fometimes fup- 
prefied a bad law, they. as often. prevented a good one; and 
could, at pleafure,, fubjeét the will of a mighty people, to the 
fantaitic humour of one obitinate ringleader, or peftilent de- 

elaimer. , ! 

¢ Whatever charms, therefore, this famous inftitution might 
have had, in: the eyes of all levelling advocates of republican. in- 
dependency, when accompanied with fuch. a boundle(fs .train of 
uncontrolable privileges, it was, in fact, the moft pernicious 
policy that could have been adopted by a people, whofe. favourite 
object was equal and univerfal liberty. _1t,made the. head a {lave 
to the feet. It deftroyed that harmanious fubordination of the 
feveral ranks'of the community to each other, that regular gra- 
dation of power, whichis the foul of every perfeft.government ; 
ard, 
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and, by fuch unnatural inverfions, became, in the end, one of 
the grand caufes‘of the ruin of that very liberty, it was created 
to defend, : | 

‘ The only expedient, which the infant wifdom of thofe ages 
could fuggefi, to obviate the inconvenient effects of this unruly 
power, was to confine the exercife of it within the bounds of the 
city itfelf. This was a line which it feldom attempted to pafs, 
even in the moft factious times ; neither were the tribunes them- 
felves, in itriétnefs of law, ever allowed to fleep without the 
walls, even fora fingle night. In cafes, therefore, of any vio- 
lent oppofition, if the conful, or other prefiding magiftrate, had 
influence enough to draw the people to any {mall diftance into 
the country, the firebrand of fedition was, for that time, ex- 
tinguifhed,. 

‘ The firft forty years, immediately fucceeding this interefting 
change in the govern:nent, prefent to our view a moft gloomy 
{cene of uproar and anarchy, in which the different elements of 
the future conflitution lay flruggling together in one general mafs, 
each of fufficient force to keep alive the univerfal ferment ; but 
none endowed with fufficient vigour to gain a decifive victo 
over its conflicting oppofites, and‘to call forth the whole into 
fymmetry and order, In one part of the piture, the eye is re- 
- heved with a difplay of the moft enchanting beauties; in an- 
other, offended with the moft difgufting deformities. Here—a 
train of glorious heroes, boldly venturing their lives for the wel- 
fare of their darling country ; extending the arms of compaffion 
and mercy even to their moit inveterate enemies ; comforting the 
friendlefs, the fatherlefs, and widows ; diffufing plenty and hap- 
pineis through the whole ftate, and retiring into honourable po- 
verty themfelves: - There a group of tyrannical lordlings and 
mercilefs ufurers, trampling upon the precious rights of the 
helplefs plebeians ; devouring their houfes with extortion and 
rapine ; and wallowing in eafe and luxury themfelves, at the ex- 

ence of the difabled foldier and the famifhed mechanic: —Tri- 
binsieds on the contrary, courageoufly fianding forth in defence 
of their oppreffed fellow-citizens ; nobly vindicating the privi 
leges of humanity, againft the rude aflaults of their potent and 
haughty rivals ; and as often exciting the people to caufelefs tu- 
mults ; audacioufly infulting the moft illuftrious generals, and 
moti virtuous magiltrates ; arraigning them at the bar of juftice ; 
condemning, banifling, or putting them to ignominious deaths ; 
from a mere wanton fpirit of revenge and licentioufnefs, 

‘In thefe ftruggles, however, the fcale generally prepon- 
derated in favour of the popular party ; who, in the end, ‘not 
contented with the original allotment of tribunes, eagerly de- 
manded to have them doubled. This was a boon which the 
people were not more folicitous to obtain, than the fenate willing 
to grant ; wifely perceiving, that the multitude were now be- 
come the dupes of their own madnefs and indifcretion. Private 


intereft, or other ‘mean perfonal motives, having, at all times, 
had 
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“had too much influence in the difpenfation of this capricioud 
power, it was eafy to forefee, that fuch an.augimenitation of their 
number would foon be fatal to their unanimity ; and that thefe 
giddy champions of liberty, in fome ungovernable fit of fedition, 
might be as likely to vent their ill-humour upon each,other, as 
to unite together again% their fuperiors There was a chance 
alfo, that, among fo many, fome might be found of better tem-’ 

pe and underftanding ; and of weight enough to moderate the” 

ury of their boifterous colleagues. Thefe expetations were hap~ 
pily anfwered : the torrent of faGtion would often fubfide, by the 


_™mere power of counteraction ; and private difcord be thus. pro- 
ductive of public harmony.’ 


The fecond chapter recites the introduction of the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, by the Decemviri, with the extinftion of 
thofe magiftrates, It is univerfalty known that the laws of 
the Twelve Tables were compiled by a fele& body of ten of | 
the moft eminent patricians, with the afliftance of Hermodo- 
rus, a Grecian exile. This celebrated code confifted partly of 
entire laws tranfcribed from the Greek originals; partly of 
fuch as were altered and accommodated to the manners of the 
‘Romans; and partly, of the laws of the ancient kings. They 
were engraved on tables of brafs, and fixed up in the moft 
confpicuous part of the foram. ‘The original tables were de- 
-ftroyed, either in the general defolation of the city by the 
Gauls, or in the civil commotions which enfued in later ages. 
‘Nor is it certain whether any perfect copy was ever tran{mitted 
to pofterity. ‘The Romans, as we are told, however, being 
affiduous in collecting every fragment of thofe precious mo- 
muments of ancient policy; and it being a common exercife 

of the youth to learn, and rehearfe them by heart, many of 
them were engraven upon the minds of the people, and thus 

--refcued from oblivion by the force of tradition. Thofe va- 
luable fragments conftituted the foundation of the vaft fabric 
of the civil law, which was afterwards erected upon them. 

The third chapter treats of the * Jus Pontificium,’ or ec- 
clefiaftical law of Rome. ‘his part of the Roman law, Dr. 
Bever obferves, is of the higheft antiquity, coeval even with 
the ftate itfelf; the origin ‘of an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
being traced in the regulations of Romulus. The inftitution 
was.afterwards improved by Numa, who ereéted the ponti- 
fices into a college, which was governed by a fuperior, called 

-- Pontifex Maximus, chofen by the ‘ comitia centuriata.? Our 
author delivers the following accurate account‘of the pontifical 
college, and its jurifdiction. | 
_. © The members of it, by their fuperior qualifications, had 
"“ mpade.themfelves the fole interpreters of the law, bh i a ; 
i ¢ 
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the earlier centuries ;;and. the flanding councjl,for all. fuch gs 
were, in need of advice, not only in religious, bur aif in tempa 
ral concerns. _ A proficiency, therefore, in legal knowlege was 
one of the moft eflential parts of their-duty. ‘The two protelfions, 
likewife, were almoft always united in the fame perfon. ...Of this 
various examples are flill preferved in the-ancient claffic authors, 
fuch as the Scevola, Torquatus, Craffus, Coruncanus, Scipio, 
and feveral others, who had all borne the facred:office of “ Pon- 
_tifex. Maximus ;” and whofe memories have been tranfmitted to 
pofierity, in the higheft terms of honour and reverence, for hav- 
ing graced that eminent flation, by a comprehenfive knowlege of 
the laws of their country. 
‘ A late learned civilian of our own, juftly thinks that: the 
** pontifices” were “‘ not, miniftering priefis,” like the other inferior 
orders, ‘but a college of ecclefiattical judges ;” an opinion, which, 
he fupports by the moft indubitable authorities. ** Pontificium 
Jus, Pontificum Auétoritas,” and other fuch like terms, expreffive 
of their juridical capacity, are frequently found in all the beft- 
informed writers of /antiquity. And, indeed, this was no more 
than what was univerfal among the Germans, Britons, and other 
Celtic nations of the north-weftern parts of Europe, though al- 
ways treated by the Romans in the light of Barbarians. Among 
thefe, the Druids enjoyed the fame honours, the fame exemptions 
from military fervice, and exercifed a judicial, if not a legifla- 
tive, power, even more extenfive than that of thé Roman “ pon- 
tifices ;” as they feem;to have been almoft the only judges of the 
nation, as well criminal as civil, A pre-eminence extremely na- 
tural and obvious in all communities, wherever fuperftition is 
the leading principle of human actions. 

‘ From the authorities before quoted it appears, that the Ro- 
man ‘¢ pontifices” had akind of fovereign jurifdiction in matters 
of the higheit importance. They were the fupreme judges in 
religious controverfies, over all perfons of what rank foever ; and 
could refolve doubts, give direttions concerning public worfhip, 
and make, abrogate, or alter the laws relative to facred matters, 
at pleafure: fo that they were invefted with a legiflative power 
within themfelves, with regard to the immediate obje@s of their 
own inftitution, wholly independent of the body of the people, 
They had an abfolute right to vifit, and fuperintend the be- 
haviour of, all the officers of religion, to examine their quali- 
fications, and punifh their offences, at their own difcretion; nei- 
ther would an appeal lie from their fentence, to any fuperior 
court whatfoever. | | ‘ 

‘ They claimed a jurifdiction, likewife, in adoptions (a prac- 
. tice very common among the Romans), under pretence that the 
' new-adopted perfons were to be partakers of the religious rites 
and ceremonies of the families into which they were axhistded? 

‘ Marriages, in all ages and countries, were accompanied with 
fome kind of. religious folemnities, in which the attendance? of 
the pric was always required. Thefe therefore fell, eatin 
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beginning, within the verge of pontifical cognizance; and the 
facred college had a right, of courfe, to determine upon the pro- 
priety of the marriage itielf, and of the feveral degrees of ‘con- 
fanguinity and affinity, within which the parties were prohibited 
to marry at all. 

‘ For a fimilar reafon, fepulchral matters were another great 
obje& of their power; by which they could enforce any tefta- 
mentary direétions relative to that fubjeét; neithercould an 
corpfe, when once buried, be dug up, or removed, without their 
permiffion. 

‘ To them, likewife, was committed the truft of drawing up 
the annals; of digefting the hiftory of the times; and of regu- 
lating the calendar. In confequence of this, it was their pro- 
vince to fettle what days were proper for the difpatch of juridical 
bufinefs, or for a ceflation from it, called’ ‘ dies legitim1, fafti,’” 
and *‘* nefafti ;” 1. e. terms and vacations. Their office it was to 
prefcribe the forms and modes of proceedings in courts of juftice, 


which, for very obvious reafons, they always kept profound arid 
inviolable fecrets among themfelves,’ 


We fhall at prefent fufpend the farther account of this va-. 
luable Hiftory, in which the author has made deep refearches 
into the conititution of the Roman ftate, and difplays an ex- 
tenfive fand of learning, connected with the inveftigation of 
the civil law. 


[To be continued. | 





The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.. By 
Edward Gibbon, E/g. Vol. I]. and III. [Concluded from 
p- 351-] 


’ ‘THE luxurious depravity which prevailed among the Ro- 
mans, at the time when the city was firft befieged by the 
Goths, is defcribed by this accurate hiftorian with great pre- 
cifion and fidelity ; as are likewife the dreadful calamities of 
famine and peftilence, which accompanied this event. Mr. 
Gibbon obferves, on the authority of well-informed writers, 
that the ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led 
from the banks of the Danube, were lefs deftru€tive than 
the hoftilities exercifed by the troops of Charles the Fifth; a 
circumftance which exhibits an unfavourable contraft in re- 
fpect of the moderation of a catholic .prince. . In drawing a 
parallel between the conduct of the Goths and Imperialifts, 
however, our author has deviated into fome remarks on the 
manners of the fixteenth century ; but which, though a di- 
greffion, every reader of fentiment and tafte, we are per- 
waded, will view with complacency, on account of the juft- 
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nefs of obfervation, and the ftrength of colouring,: which, every 
where diftinguifh the narrative of this elegant and P ‘ilofo- 
phical hiftorian. ; 

The thirty-fecond chapter contains an account of Arcadius, 
emperor of the Eaft; adminiftration and difgrace of Eutro- 
pius; revolt of Gainas; perfecution of St. John Chryfoftom ; 
Theodofius II. emperor of the Eaft; his fifter Pulcheria; his 
wife Eudocia; the Perfian war, and divifion of Armenia. 

The thirty-third chapter treats of the death of Honorius; 
Valentinian III. emperor of the Eaft; adminiftration of his 
mother Placidia; Altius and Boniface ; conqueft of Africa by 
the Vandals. From this part of the work, we fhall prefent our 
readers with the following extrac. 


¢ Among the.infipid legends of ecclefiaftical hiftory, I am 
tempted to diftinguifh the memorable fable of the feven fleepers = 
whofe imaginary date correfponds with the reign of the younger 
Theodofius, and the conquetit of Africa by the Vandals. When 
the emperor Decius perfecuted the Chriftians, feven noble youths 
of Ephefus concealed themfelves in a fpacious cavern in the fide 
of an adjacent mountain; where they were doomed to perifh by 
the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance fhould be firm] 
fecured with a pile of huge ftones. They immediately fell into 
a deep flumber, which was miraculoufly prolonged, without in- 
juring the powers of life, during a period of one hundred and 
eighty-feven years. At the end of that time, the flaves of Ado- 
lius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain had defcended, 
removed the ftones, to fupply materials for fome rutftic edifice : 
the light of the fun darted into the cavern, and the feven fleep- 
ers were permitted to awake. After a flumber, as they thought 
of a few hours, they were preffled by the calls of hunger; and 
wefolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, fhould fecretly 
return to the city, to purchafe bread for the ufe of his compa- 
nions. The youth (if we may fill employ that appellation) could 
no longer recognife the once familiar afpect of. his native coun- 
try; and his furprife was increafed by the appearance of a large 
crofs, triumphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephefus. 
His fingular drefs, and obfolete language, confounded the baker, 
to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin 
of the empire; and Jamblichus, on the fufpicion of a fecret trea- 
fure, was dragged before the judge. Their mutual enquiries 
roduced the amazing difcovery, that two centuries were almoft 
-elapfed fince Jamblichus, and his friends, had efcaped from the 
_rage of a Pagantyrant. ‘The bithop of Ephefus, the clergy, the 
magiltrates, the people, and as it is faid the emperor 7 heodofius 
himfelf, haftened to vifit the cavern of the feven fleepers; who 
beftowed their benediction, related their ftory, and at the fame 
Gnftant péaceably’expired. ‘The origin of this marvellous fable 
‘@annot be aftribed' to the pious fraud and credulity of the mo- 
wou. Lis Fuaep 178. Ee dern 
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dern Greeks, fince the authentic tradition may be traced within 
half a century of the fuppofed miracle. James of Sarug, a Sy- 
rian bifhop, who was born only two years after the death of the 
‘younger ‘i heodofius, has devoted one of his two hundred and 
thirty homilies to the praife of the young men of Ephefus. Their 
legend, before the end of the fixth century, was tranflated from 
‘the Syriac, into the Latin, language, by the care of Gregory of 
‘lours. The hoftile communions of the Eaft preferve their me- 
‘mory with equal reverence ; and their names are honourably 
infcribed in the Roman, the Habyflinian, and the Ruffian ca- 
lendar. . Nor has their reputation been confined to the Chriflian 
world, This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn when 
he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a di- 
vine revelation, into the Koran. The ftory of the feven fleep- 
ers has been adopted, and adorned by the nations, from Bengal 
to Africa, who profefs the Mahometan religion ; and fome vel- 
tiges of a fimilar tradition have been difcovered in the remote 
extremities of Scandinavia. . This eafy and univerfal belief, fo 
expreffive of the fenfe of mankind, may be afcribed to the ge- 
nuine merit of the fable itfelf. We imperceptibly advance from 
youth to age, without obferving the gradual, but inceffant, 
change of human affairs ; and even in our larger experience of 
hidory, ‘the imagination is accuftomed, by a perpetual feries of 
caufes and effects, to unite the moft diftant revolutions. Burtif 
‘the interval between two memorable zras could be inftantly aiini- 
‘ hilated ; if it were poffible, after a momentary flumber of two 
‘hundred years, to difplay the new world to the eyes of a fpec- 
tator, who flill retained a lively and recent impreffion of the 
“old, his furprife and his reflections would furnith the pleafing 
fubje&t of a philofophical romance. The fcene could not be 
more advantageoufly placed, than in the two centuries which 
elapfed between the reigns of Decius and of Theodofius the 
Younger. During this period, the feat of government had been 
tranfported from Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thra- 
‘cian Bofphorus ; and the abufe of military fpirit had been fup- 
preffed, by an artificial fyftem of tame and ceremonious férvi- 
tude. The throne of the perfecuting Decius was filled by a fuc- 
ceffion of Chriftian and orthodox princes, who had extirpated the 
fabulous gods of antiquity : and the — devotion of the age 
was impatient to exalt the famts and martyrs of the Cathalic 


‘ -ehurch, on the altars of: Diana and Hercules. The wnion of 








the Roman empire was diflolved : its genius was humbled in the 
duft ; and armies of unknown Barbarians, iffuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had eftabhifhed their victorious reign ‘over 
the faireft provinces of Europe and Africa.’ 


The fubjects of the thirty-fourth chapter are, the character, 
conguefts, and court of Attila, king of the Huns; death. of 
Theodofius the younger; and the elevation of Marcian to the 
empire of the Eaft.. The character and military atchieve- 
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‘ments of the Hans are rendered interefting by the animated 
manner in which they are recited by the hiftorian; who has 
not negleéted to celebrate the fpirit and bravery of the Azi- 
muntines, in afferting their liberty againft the whole force of 


. Attila. 


The thirty-fifth chapter contains a recital of Attila’s in- 
vafion of Gaul; his repuHe by A®tius and the Vifigoths; his 
invafion and evacuation of Italy; with the deaths of Attila, 
#Etius, and Valentinian the Third. We fhall prefent our 
readers with the -author’s affecting account of the unfortunate 


_princefs Honoria. 


¢ When Attila declared his refolution of fupporting the caufe 


of his allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the fame time, 


and almoft in the fpirit of romantic chivalry, the favage mo- 
narch profeffed himfelf the lover and the champion of the prin- 
cefs Honoria. The fitter of Valentinian was educated in the,pa- 
lace of Ravenna; and as her marriage might be productive of 
fome danger to the itate, fhe was raifed, by the title of Augufta, 
above the hopes of the moft prefumptuous fubjeé&t. But the 
fair Honoria had. no fooner attained the fixteenth year of her 
age, than fhe detefted the importunate greatnefs, which muft for 
ever exclude her from the comforts of honourable love: in the 
midft of vain and unfatisfa&tory pomp, Honoria fighed, yielded 
to the impulfe. of nature, and threw herfelf into the arms of 
her chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt and fhame (fuch is the 
abfurd language of imperious man) were foon betrayed by the 


appearances of pregnancy : but the difgrace of the royal family 
was publifhed to the world by the imprudence of the emprefs Pla- 


cidia ; who difmiffed her daughter, after a ftri€ and fhameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Coniftantinople. The unhappy 

rincefs paffed twelve or fourteen years in the irkfome fociety 
of the fitters of Theodofius, and their chofen virgins ; to whofe 
crown Honoria could no’ longer afpire, and whofe monattic af- 
fiduity of prayer, fafting, and vigils, fhe reluctantly imitated. 
Her impatience of long and hopelefs celibacy, urged her to em- 
brace a ftrange and defperate. refolution. The name of Attila 
was familiar and formidable at Conitantinople; and his fre- 
quent embaffies entertained a perpetual intercourfe between his 
camp and the imperial palace. In the purfuit of love, or rather 
of revenge, the daughter of Placidia facrificed every duty, and 
every prejudice ; and offered to deliver her perfon into the arms 
of a- Barbarian, of whofe language fhe was ignorant, whofe 
figure was fcarcely human, and whofe religion and manners fhe 
abhorred. By the miniftry of a faithful eunuch, the tranfmitted 
to Attila‘a ring, the pledge of her affection ; and earneftly con- 
jured him to claim her asa lawful fpoufe, to whom he had 
heen fecretly betrothed. Thefe indecent advances were received, 
however, with coldnefs and difdain ; and the king of the Huns 
Ee2 cone 
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continued to multiply the number of his wives, till his love was 
awakened by the more forcible paffions of ambition and ava- 
rice. ~The. invafion of Gaul was preceded, and juitified, by a 
formal demand of the princefs Honoria, with a juft and equal | 
‘fhare of the imperial patrimony. His predeceffors, the ancient 
Tanjous, had often addrefiled, in the fame hofiile and peremp- 
tory manner, the daughters of China} and the pretenfions of 
‘Attila were not lefs_offenfive to the majefty of Rome. A firm, 
but temperate, refufal was communicated to his ambafladors. 
The right. of female fucceffion, though it might derive a fpe- 
cious argument from the recent examples of Placidia and Pul- 
cheriay was ftrenuoufly denied ; and the indiffoluble engagements 
of Honoria were oppofed to the claims of her Scythian lover. 
‘On the difcovery of her connection with the king of the Huns, 
the guilty princefs had been fent away, as an objeé& of horror, 
from Conftantinople to Italy : her lite was {pared ; but the ce- 
remony of her marriage was performed with fome obfcure and 
nominal hufband, before {he was immured in a-perpetual pri- 
fon, to bewail thofe crimes and misfortunes, which Honoria 
might have efcaped, had the not been born the daughter of an 
emperor.’ 


Mr. Gibbon’s extenfive acquaintance with polite literature 
in general, as well as with hiftory, has enabled him frequently 
to enliven his narrative with opportune and appofite remarks, 
which he has either introduced into the text, or inferted in 


notes, according to the clofenefs of connexion. - Among the 
paflages of this kind is the following. 


As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, it was the opi- 
nion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve vultures, Which Ro- 


mulus had feen, reprefented the twelve centuries, affigned for 
the fatal period of his city. This prophecy, didécswded per 
haps in the feafon of health and profperity, infpired the peo- 
pie with gloomy apprehenfions, when the twelfth century, clouded 
with difgrace and misfortune, was almoft elapfed ; and even po- 
{terity muft acknowlege with fome furprife, that the arbitrary 
interpretation of an accidental or fabulous eircumftance, has been 
ferioufly verified in the downfall of the Weflern empire. But 
its fall was announced by aclearer omen than the flight of vul- 
tures: the Roman government appeared every day lefs for- 
midable to its enemies, more odious and oppreflive to its fub- 
jets. The taxes were multiplied with the public diftrefs ; ceco- 
nomy was neylected in proportion as it became neceflary ; and 
the injuftice of the rich fhifted the unequal burden from them- 
felves to the people, whom they defrauded of the indulgencies 
that might fometimes have alleviated their mifery. The fe- 
vere inquifition, which confifcated their goods, and tortured 
their perfons, compelled the fubjeéts of Valentinian to prefer the 
_ qnore fimple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly to the woods and 
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mountains, or to embrace the vile and abje& condition of mer ~ 
cenary fervants.. They abjured and abhorred the name of Ro- 
man citizens, which had formerly excited the ambition of man- 
kind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul, and the greateft part 
oF Spain, were thrown into a ‘ftate of diforderly independence, 
by the confederacies of the Bagaude; and the imperial minifters 
purfued with profcriptive laws, and ineffe€tual arms, the rebels 
whom they had made. If all the Barbarian conquerors had been 
annihilated in the fame hour, their total deftru€tion would not 
have reftored the empire of the Weft: and if Rome ftill fur- 
vived, fhe furvived the lofs of freedom, of virtue, and of ho- 
nour” : 


The thirty-fixth chapter recites the fack of .Rome by Gen- 
feric, king of the Vandals; his naval depredations ; fucceffion 
of the laft emperors of the Weft, Maximus, Avitus, Majorian, 
Severus, Anthemius, Olybrius, Glycerius, Nepos, Auguftu- 
lus ; total extin&tion of the Weftern empire; reign of Odoacer, 
the firft Barbarian king of Italy. ‘This chapter exhibits a dee 
plorable view of the capital which had once been miftrefs of 
the world. The principal inhabitants led into captivity by 
the Barbarians, the facred treafures of the temples become 
the prey of a rapacious foldiery, and the ‘ancient monuments 
of Roman magnificence levelled to the ground. 

Our author, having deduced the narrative to this epoch, 
fo memorable in the hiftory of mankind, proceeds, in the 
thirty-feventh chapter, to relate the origin, progrefs, and-ef- 
fects of the monaftic life; the converfion of the Barbarians to 
Chriftianity and Arianifm; perfecution of the Vandals in 
Africa ; and the extin@tion of Arianifm among the Barbas 
rians. We fhall prefent our readers with part of the hiftorian’s 
account of the inftitution of the monattic life. 


¢ Profperity and peace introduced the ditin&tion of the vulgar 
and the afcetic Chriftians. The loofe and imperfeé& practice of 
religion fatisfied the confcience of the multitude. The prince or 
magiftrate, the foldier or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal, 
and implicit faith, with the exercife of their profetfion, the pure 
fuit of their intereft, and the indulgence of their paffions: but 
the aicetics who obeyed and abufed the rigid precepts of the 
gofpel, were infpired by a favage enthufiafm, which reprefents 
man as a criminal, and God asatyrant. They ferioufly re- 
nounced the butinefs, and the pleafures, of the age ; abjured the 
ufe ef wine, of fleih, and of marriage; chaftifed their body, more 
tified their affections, and embraced a life of mifery, as the price 
of eternal happinefs. In the reign of Conftantine, the afcetics 
fled from a profane and degenerate world, to perpetual folitude, 
or religious fociety, Like the firft Chriftians of Jerufalem, they 
refigned the ufe, or the property, of their temporal pofleffions ¢ 
bye . E¢3 chabe 
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eftablifhed regular communities of the fame fex, and a fimilar . 
difpofition ; and affumed the names of Hermits, Monks, and 
Anchorets, expreffive of their lonely retreat in a natural or arti- 
ficial defert. ‘hey foon acquired the refpe& of the world, which 
_ they defpifed ; and the loudeit applaufe was beftowed on this 

divine philofophy, which furpaffed, without the aid of{cience - 
or reafon, the laborious virtues of the Grecian fchools. The 
monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of 
fortune, of pain, and of death: the Pythagorean filence and 

fubmiffion were revived in their fervile difcipline ; and they dif- 

dained, as firmly as the Cynics themfelves, all the forms and 

decencies of civil focietys But the votaries of this divine phi- 

lofophy afpired to imitate a purer and more perfeét model. ‘I hey 
trod in the footiteps of the prophets, who had retired to the de- 
fert; and they reftored the devout and contemplative life, which. 
had been inflituted by the Effenians, in Paleitine and Egypt, 
The philofophic eye of Pliny had furveyed with aflonifhment a 
folitary people, who dwelt among the pone near the Dead 

Sea ; who {fubtitted without money ; who were propagated with- 
out women ; and who derived from the difgutt and repentance of 
mankind, a perpetual fupply of voluntary affociates.’— 
¢ .. Thefe unhappy exiles from focial life, were impelled by 

the dark and implacable genius of fuperftition. Their mutual 

refolution was fupported by the example of millions, of either 

fex, of every age, and of every rank; and each profelyte, who 
entered the gates of a monaftery, was perfuaded, that he trod 

the fteep and thorny path of eternal happinefs. But the ope- 
ration of thefe religious motives was varioufly determined by the 
temper and fituation of mankind. Reafon might fubdue, or 

fon might fufpend, their influence: but they afied molt 

orcibly on the infirm minds of children and females ; they were 
pes by fecret remorfe, or accidental misfortune ; and 
they might derive fome aid from the temporal confiderations of 
vanity or intereft. It was naturally fuppofed, that the pious 
and humbie monks, who had renounced the world, to accomplith 
the work of their falvation, were the beft qualified for the fpi- 
ritual government of the Chriftians, The reluctant hermit was 
torn from his cell, and feated, amidft the acclamations of the 
people, on the epifcopal throne: the monafteries of Egypt, of 
Gaul, and of the Eaft, fupplied a regular fucceffion of faints and 
bifhops ; and ambition foon difcovered the fecret road which led 
to the pofiefion of wealth and honours. The popular monks, 
whofe reputation was connected with the fame and fuccefs of the 
order, affiduoully laboured to multiply the number of their fel- 
low-captives. ‘They infinuated themfelves into noble and opu- 
lent families ; and the {pecious arts of flattery and feduction were 
employed to fecure thofe profelytes, who might beftow wealth or 
dignity on the monaftic profeffion. The indignant father be- 
sealed the lofs, perhaps of an only fon; the credulous maid was 
betrayed by vanity to violate the laws of nature; and the ma- 
ng ‘ . tron 
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tron afpired to imaginary perfeCtion, by renouncing the virtues 
of domettic life. Paula yielded to the perfuafive eloquence of 
Jerom ; and the profane title of mother-in-law of God, tempted 
that iltuftrious widow, to confecrate the virginity of her daughter 
Euftochium. By the advice, and in the company, of her fpi- 
ritual guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant fon ; retired 
to the holy village of Bethlem ; founded an hofpital and four mo- 
nafteries ; and acquired, by~her alms and penance, an eminent 
and confpicuous ftation in the catholic church. Such rare and 
iiluftrious penitents were celebrated as the glory and example of 
their age ; but the monafteries were filled by a crowd of ob- 
fcure and abjeét plebeians, who gained in the cloyfter much more 
than they had facrificed in the world. Peafants, flaves, and me- 
chanics, might efcape from poverty and contempt, to a fafe and 
honourable profeflion ; whofe apparent hardfhips were mitigated 
by cuftom, by popular applaufe, and by the fecret relaxation of, 
difcipline. The fubjects of Rome, whofe perfons and fortunes 
were made refponfible for unequal and exorbitant tributes, re- 
tired from the oppreffion of the imperial government; and the 
pufillanimous youth preferred the penance of a monattic, to the 
dangers of a military life. The affrighted provincials, of ever 
rank, who fled before the Barbarians, found fhelter and fub- 
fiftence ; whole legions were buried in thefe religious fan€tuaries ; 
and the fame caufe, which relieved the diftrefs of individuals, 
impaired the ftrength and fortitude of the empire,’ 


Our author next defcribes the drefs and habitations of the 
monks, their diet, manual labour, riches, folitude, devotions 
and vifions. He obferves that the monks were divided into 
two claffes, viz, the Coenobites, who lived under a common 
and regular difcipline, and the Anachorets, who indulged their 
unfocial independent fanaticifm, 


* The moft perfe& hermits, fays the hiftorian, are fuppofed 
to have pafled many days without food, many nights without 
fleep, and many years without fpeaking ; and glorious was the 
man (I abufe that name) who contrived any cell, or feat, of a 
peculiar conftru@tion, which might expofe him, in the moft in- 
convenient pofture, to the inclemency of the feafons, 

¢ Among thefe heroes of the monattic life, the name and ge- 
nius of. Simeon Stylites have been immortalized by the fingular 
invention of an aerial penance. At the age of thirteen, the 
young Syrian deferted the. prorien of a fhepherd, and threw 
himfelf into an auftere monaitery. After along and painful no- 
viciate, in which Simeon was repeatedly faved from pious fui- 
cide, he ettablifhed his refidence on a mountain, about thirty or 
forty miles to the eaft of Antioch. Within the fpace of a mane 
dra, or circle of ftones, to which he had attached himfelf by a 

nderous chain, he afcended a column, which was fucceffivel 
raifed from the height of nine, to that of fixty, feet, from the 
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ground. Jn this laff, and lofty, flation, the Sy rian Anachorse , 
refiiied the heat of thirty fummers, and the cold of as many 
winters. Habit and exercife inftruéted him to maintain. his dan- 
gerous fituation without fear or giddinefs, and fucceflively to af- 
fume the ditierent potiures of devotion. He fometimes prayed in 
an erect attitude, with his out-ftretched arms,, in the figure of a 
crofs; but his mot familiar practice was that of: bending his 
meagre fkeleton from the forehead to the feet: and a curious 
fpeciator, after numbering twelve hundred and forty-four repe- 
titions, at length deified from the endlefs account. The pro- 
grefs of an ulcer in his thigh might fhorten, but it could not 
ditturb, this celeftial life; and the patient hermit expired, with: 
out defcending from his column. A prince, who-fhould ca- 
ricioufly inflict fuch tortures, would be deemed a tyrant; but 
it would furpafs the power of a tyrant, to impofe a long and 
miferable exiftence on the relutant viGiims of his cruelty. This 
voluntary martyrdom muft have gradually deitroyed the fenfi- 
bility both of the mind and body; nor can it be prefumed that 
the fanatics, who torment themfelves, are fufceptible of any 
lively affeion for the re{t of mankind. A cruel unfeeling tem- 
per has diitinguified the monks of every age and country: their 
ftern indifierence, which is feldom mollified by perfonal friend- 
fhip, is inflamed by religious hatred; and their mercilefs- zeal 
has ftrenuoufly adminiftered the holy office of the Inquifition.’ 


The thirty- eighth chapter recites the reign and converfion 
of Clovis; his victories over the Alemanni, Burgundians, 
and Vifigoths ; ; eftabliihment of the French monarchy in 
Gaul; laws of the Barbarians; ftate of the Romans; the 
Vifigoths of Spain ; conqueft of Britain by the Saxons. With 
the account of thofe events. Mr. Gibbon conciudes his ela- 
oo and elegant Hiftory of the.Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
an Empire, “from the age of ‘Trajan and the Antonines, to 
it total extinction in the Weft, about five centuries after the 
Chriftian era. . 

To the Hiftory the author has fubjoined General Obferv- 
ations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the Weft. Much 
has been written on this interefting fubject, and different opi- 
nions have been entertained. From the great attention which 
this learned hiftorian has beftowed on tracing the various caufes 
that operated upon the conftitution of the Roman empire af- 
ter the attainment of its utmoft extent, the reader will pro- 
bably be defirous to know the (ontinsibinth of one who is fo 
well qualified to inveftigate this political theorem. With the 
view of gratifying fuch a curiofity, we have felefted the fol- 
lowing paflage from thofe Obfervations, which abound with a 
philofophical fpirit, and with reflexions which evince the pe- 
petration and judgment of the author. 
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© The decay of Rome has been frequently afcribed to. the 
tranflation of the feat of empire; but this hiftory has already, 


fhewn, that the powers of government were divided, rather than . 


removed. ‘he throne of Conftantinople was erected in the Eaft ; 
while the Weit was itil! pofiefied by a feries of emperors who held 
their refidence in Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of 
the legions and provinces. This dangerous novelty impaired 
the ftrength, and fomented the vices, of a double reign : the in- 
{truments of an oppreffive and arbitrary fyftem were multiplied ; 
and a vain emulation of luxury, not of merit, was introduced 
and fupported between the degenerate fucceflors of Theodofius. 
Extreme difirefs, which unites the virtue of a free people, em- 
bitters the factions of a declining monarchy, The hoftile favour- 
ites of Arcadius and Honorjus betrayed the republic to its com- 
mon enemjes ; and the Byzantine court beheld with indifference, 
perhaps with pleafure, the difgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of 
Italy, and the lofs of the Weit, Under the fucceeding reigns, 
the alliance of the two empires was re'ored; but the aid of the 
oriental Romans was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the 
national fchifm of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the per- 
petual diiterence uf language and manners, of intereft, and even 
of religion, Yet the falutary event approved in fome meafure 
the judgment of Conftantine During a long period of decay, 
his impregnable city repelled the victorious armies of Barbarians, 
protected the wealth .f Afia, and commanded, both in peace and 
war, the important ftreights which conne& the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean feas. The foundation of Conftantinople more effen- 
tially contributed to the preferyation of the Eaft, than tothe ruin 
of the Weft. 

« As the happinefs of a future life is the great obje& of reli- 


gion, we may hear without furprife or feandal, that the intro- 


duction, or at leaft the abufe, of Chriftianity, had fome in- 
fluence on the decline and fall of the Roman empire. The clergy 
fuccefsfully preached the do¢trines of patience and pufillanimity ; 
the active virtues of fociety were difcouraged ; and the laft re. 
mains of military fpirit were buried in the cloyfter: a large 
portion of public and private wealth was confecrated to the fpe- 
cious demands of ¢harity and devotion ; and the foldiers ‘pay was 
lavifhed on the ufelefs multitudes of both fexes, who could only 
lead the merits of abftinence and chaftity. Faith, zeal, cu- 
riolity, and the more earthly paffions of malice and ambition, 
kindled the flame of theological difcord ; the church, and even 
the ftate, were diiiraéted by religious fagtions, whofe confli@s 
were fometimes bloody, and always implacable ; the attention of 
the emperors was diverted from camps to fynods; the Roman 
world was opprefied by a new fpecies of tyranny ; and the perfe- 
cuted fef&ts became the fecret enemies of their country. Yet 
party fpirit, however pernicious or abfurd, is a principle of union 
as well as of difiention. The bifhops, from eighteen hundred 
pulpits, inculcated the duty of paffive obedience to a lawful and 
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orthodox fovereign ; their frequent affemblies, and perpetual cor- 


refpondence, maintained the communion of diftant churches’; 
pit iro benevolent temper of the gofpel was flrengthened, though 
confined, by the fpiritual alliance of the Catholics. The facred 
indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced by a fervile and 
effeminate age ; but if fuperftition had not afforded a decent re- 
treat, the fame vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans 
to'defert, from bafer motives, the ftandard of the republic. Re- 
ligious precepts are eafily obeyed, which indulge and fanétify 
the natural inclinations of their votaries ; but the pure and ge- 
nuine influence of Chriftianity may be traced in its beneficial, 
though imperfe&, effe€&ts on the Barbarian profelytes of the 
‘North. If the decline of the Roman empire was haltened by the 
converfion of Conilantine, his viftorious religion broke the vio- 
lence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the con- 
querors.” 


To the remarks which we have already made on this ex- 
cellent work, we have only to add, that it is equally diftin- 
guifhed for the accuracy of hiftorical detail, the depth, in- 
genuity and juftnefs, of political reflexion, and the embellith- 
ments of ftyle. We cannot, however, but with that fo ele- 
gant a writer, whofe example is likely to be confidered ag the 
ftandard of propriety and tafte, had not given his fanétion to 
fome idioms, which even general cuftom, fo abfolute in mat- 
ters of f{peech, cannot fufficiently juftify.—Mr. Gibbon, it 
may alfo be remarked, has’ frequently ufed words in an 
uncommon acceptation, from an analogy to the Latin or 
French. | 

The extraordinary merit of this work will, we are per- 
fuaded, excite a general defire that the author would favour 
the world with a hiftory of the Greek emperors, for the ex- 
ecution of which he is fo eminently endowed by the united 
qualifications of genius, abilities, and learning. 





Firft Truths, and the Origin of our Opinions explained: with an 
Enquiry into the Sentiments of Modern Philofophers, relative to. 
our primary Ideas, of Things. Tranflaied from the French of 
Pere Buffer. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


N° fubje€&t can perhaps open a wider field for the obferv- 
ation of the metaphyfical reader, than that which is 
treated of in this volume. The author’s profeffed defign is to 
inveftigate truths in their very fource; to analyfe thofe to 
which we muft afcend, in order to afcertain whatever is ne- 
ceffary to be proved, and which conftitute the utmoft boun- 
. : dary 
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dary of human enquiry ; to. deduce principles capable of dif , 


pelling the mift of vulgar prejudice, the perplexities. of ‘the 


fchools, and the prepoffeflions even of certain learned and 


modifh philofophers, : 
In purfuance of this defign he endeavours to found his ob-. 


fervations on common fenfe. But common fenfe itfelf is not: 


always eafily conceived, or precifely underftood, by thofe who 
have not made themfelves familiar with objets above the notions. 
and capacity of the vulgar. 


¢ Common fenfe, according to this writer, is that quality or 
difpofition, which nature has placed in all men, or evidently in 


the far greater number of them, in order to enable them, when © 


they have arrived at the age and ufe of reafon, to form a common 
and uniform judgement, with refpect to objects different from 
the internal fentiment of their own perception, and which judges 
ment is not the confequence of any interior principle.’ 


From this definition, it is evident, that the author con- 

fiders common fenfe, not like thofg fenfes of feeing, hear- 
ing, tafting, fmelling, and touching, which perceive their 
objeéis by intuitive difcernment ; but as a quality or difpo- 
fition of the mind, refulting from age and time, by which 
men experimentally arrive at the ufe of reafon, and from 
meditation attain an ability of forming a common and uni- 
form judgement, with refpec to objects that are different from 
the internal fentiment, which evinces, that they themfelves 
exift; and that * thefe firft truths are propofitions fo clear and 
obvious, that they can neither be proved nor refuted by other 
propofitions,’ becaufe there are more to be adduced, which are 
more per{picuous, 
- In the preface to this work, the tranflator feverely cen- 
fures Drs. Reid, Ofwald, and Beattie, for having clandef- 
tinely taken the principles and opinions of father Buffier, and 
converted them to their own purpofes, without acknowleging 
to whom they were obliged. And he noreover charges them 
‘ with having fpoiled, as far as they had abilities, his phi- 
lofophy, either by not underftanding what it contains, or by 
affecting a definition of common fenfe, equally diftant from 
that of this learned writer, and from truth itfelf.’ 

Pere Buffer has made his common fenfe, as it has been al- 
ready obferved, to be that degree of intelligence, which men 
in general attain by age, and the ufe of reafon; ‘ which is 
evidently this, that by time we arrive at the knowlege of an 
infinitude of things ; and, by the ufe of reafon, form our 
judgments on them: and that thofe judgments aye then juftly 
to be confidered as fir/ truths,’ 
a2 The 
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The inftances, which are adduced by the learned Jefuit, 
evince, that this is his idea of common fenfe. ‘ This maxim, 
fays he, that men oughit to be faithful and juft, is held by all 
men.’ . Now it is certain, that. the ideas of faithfulnefs and 
juftice can by no means be attained, but by the exercife of 
reafon on the actions of men, and the relations in which 
they ftand, refpecting one another. By what means can faith- 
fulnefs be’ known, before there has been either breach of 
truft, or of duty; or juitice be con¢eived, before acts of vio- 
Jation and injury have been committed? And do not the ideas 
of faithfalnefs and juftice {pring from comparing the con-. 
dué of mankind, refpecting thofe rights, which they obtain 
from nature, and from thence inferring, by ratiocination, that 
difference in things, which conftitutes faithfulnefs and trea- 
chery, juftice and injuftice ? Hence does it not evidently ap- 
pear, according to Buffier, that by reafoning on what we 
perceive, we arrive at fuch firf truths, as are attainable by 
that degree of underftanding, which is common to mankind, 
who ufe their reafon ? 

The Scotch writers above mentioned reprefent common fenfe 
as a faculty diftin&t from reafon, perceiving truth by an in- 
tuitive, irrefiftible, inftantaneous, and inftin&tive impulfe, &c. 


¢ Thus, fays the tranflator, by rejecting the idea of Buffer, 
refpecting common fenie, and by adopting another of their own 
fabrication, they have, as it were, reverfed the image of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and, inftead ef feet of clay, and a head of brafs, 
they have made the head of clay, and left the reft of the body ta 
remain in its original fubftance,’ 


As the ground-work of this treatife js the knowlege of firft 
truths, the author carefully afcertains their effential qualities, 
by the afliftance of examples. 


¢ The firft of thofe qualities is, to be fo clear, that if we at- 
tempt to defend or attack them, it cannot he done, but by pro- 
pofitions, which manifeftly are neither more clear, nor more 
certain. : 

¢ 2, They are fo univerfally received amoneft men, in all 
times and countries, and by all degrees of capacity, that thofe 
who attack them are, comparatively to the reft of mankind, ma- 
nifeftly lefs than one to an hundred, or even a thoufand, 

‘ 3, ‘they are fo ftrongly imprinted in our minds, that we re- 

late our conduct by them, notwithftanding all the fpeculative 
refinements of thofe, who imagine contrary opinions, and who 
even act themfelves conformably, not to their own imaginary 
jotions, but to thofe yery firit truths, which are univerfally r¢- 
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‘ By thefe three qualities it is eafy to evince the propofitions, 
which fhould be confidered as firft truths. Ifa man, for ex- 
ample, fhould attémpt to queftion the certainty of the exiftence of 
bodies, by what more certain propofition will he be able to prove 
any thing for or againft this truth ?” : - 


That which relates to the tree agency of man has likewife 
thefe three qualities: no propofition more clear and certain 
than this, ‘ man is truly free,’ can be advanced in o 
fition to it; no opinion has been more general; and all men, 
in the condué of life, aét in conforntity to this notion. ; 

Among other firft truths, dilated by common ienfe, our 
author fpecifies the following : 


¢ There are other beings and other men in the world bes 
fides me. 

‘ There is in them fomething that is called truth, wifdom, 
prudence ; and this fomething is not merely arbitrary, 

‘ There is in me fomething that I call intelligence or mind, 
and fomething which is not that intelligence or mind, and which 
is named body; fo that each poffefles properties’ different from 
the other. 

¢ What is generally faid and thought by men in all ages and 
countries of the world, is true. 

« All men have not combined to deceive and impofe on me. 

* What is not intelligence, or mind, cannot produce all the 
effects of intelligence or mind ; neither can a fortuitous jumble of 
_ particles of matter form a work of fuch order, and fo regular mo 
tion, as a watch.’ 


Certain common axioms are ufually given as general prin- 
ciples of truth: for example, two and two make four ; or the 


whole is greater than a part; or it is impoffible that a thing. 


fhould at the fame time be, and not be. 


¢ Thefe axioms, fays father Buffier, are only internal truths, 
that is to fay, a mere conformity of ideas founded on this prin- 
ciple ; fuch a thing is fuch a thing, or fuch an idea is that idea, 
and no other. : 
¢ In fact, this.truth or propofition, two and two make four, 
gives us no knowlege of any object diftin@ from our minds; and, 
were there but one man in the world, ‘it would be always true 
that two and two make four: for this very propofition, two and 
two are four, tells us nothing, in fact, but that, when the idea 
-of two is repeated, or taken twice, we'give it the name of four : 
fo that four is only two taken’ twice, as two is nothing elfe but 
‘ one taken twice ; which is not really, in any refpeét, a firft ex- 
ternal truth that fhews the conformity of our thought with any 
object diftin& from our actual thought, but only the fame 
thought, or idea, which, being taken twice, has received a new 
mame, for the conveniency of the language ; for to fay two and 
sre 
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“two make four, is faying no more than'that two taken twice is 
- two taken twice, which 1s what js called four. _ 
.. * In like manner, to fay that the whole is greater than a part, 
is likewife but an internal truth ; for a whole is a greater quan- 
tity conceived, in which we diftinguifh many lefler quantities, 
termed parts. ‘To fay, therefore, the whole is greater'than any 
cof its, parts, “is only faying that a greater quantity is a greater 
_ -quantity, and-not another quantity that is lets ; or, fuch an idea 
_is fuch an idea, and no other. This plainly fhews the nature of 
‘thofe kinds of firft principles, which are, ftri¢tly fpeaking, no- 
. thing but logical or internal truths, and mere connections of 
‘ideas ; but fuch as point out no truth with refpect to the exift- 
ence of things ;, for thofe axioms would be equally true, though 
“nothing exifted diftinét from us. Did we know more than thofe 
abftracted truths, we fhould poffefs no other but abftraéted know- 
“lege, and conneétions of ideas, fuch as the fcienceand demon- 
{trations of geometry. 
‘ This may ferve to thew the fallacy of a maxim frequently 
‘advanced by fome men efteemed for their depth and penetration : 
they fay, that there is no truth but’'in geometry. It is plain 
that thofe very profound minds are loft in their profundity, and 
~@o not well underftand themfelves. In faét, as demonftrations of 
geometry are nothing but internal truths, that is, conneétions of 
ideas ; it is manifeftly falfe, that thofe conne¢tions of ideas are 
no where elfe to be found but in objects-or fubjects of geometry. 
Similar and equally evident may be difcovered with refpect to 
‘every fubjeét within the reach of the human mind, and of which 
we have clear ideas.’ 


In the following chapter our learned Jefuit endeavours to 
- afcertain the nature of real beauty. 


. © What is-termed beautiful, or beauty, feems to me to confift 

in that which is at the fame time the moft common and moft rare 
in things of the fame fpecies ; or, to exprefs myfelf in another 
. manner, it is that particular form, the moft common of . all the 
particular forms to be met with in the fame fpecies of things. 
This fort of paradox requirés explanation ; but the more we éx- 
amine it, the more it will become plaufible. 

¢ Asan example of things of the fame fpecies, let us take hu- 
man faces. It is evident that, in this fpecies, we find a number 
_ almott infinite of different particular forms, one of which confti- 
_ tutes beauty, whilft the reft, however numerous they may be, 
conftitute what is ‘not beauty, but deformity or uglinefs. I fay 
then, that, among the numerous particular forms of deformity, 
.. none of them include fo many faces formed after their model, as 
-there are’ formed after that particular caft which conftitutes 
b@auty : fo that, in fifty faces, there may be perhaps twelve or 
. fifteen particular different forms, among which there fhall be but 
-one that conftitutes beauty ; and this is what makes beauty the 


evmott rare form, I mean, with refpect to fo many other different 
9 3 forms ; 
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forms: but this particular form fhall have eight or ten différent 
faces formed entirely,, or almoft entirely, after its own model; 
-whereas each of the twelve or fifteen other particular forms fhall 
have only two or three faces after its particular model, or: perhaps 
but one, of fuch deformity: and this again makes beauty. ,.che 
moft eofymon form. ) > sided w 
_ ¢ The fame principle is verified, and becomes perhaps: more 
-apparent flill, in what conftitutes the beauty of each part of the 
face. Jf we examine the foreheads or nofes of fifty perfons, we 
-fhall perhaps find ten well-proportioned and forty otherwife :. the 
_ ten will appear as if they were formed after, the fame model; 
whereas, out of the forty that are ill-fhaped, not above:two or 
three will be found of the fame form, but almoft all different:mo- 
dels 3; one fhall be too long, another too. fhort ; one’ with too 
‘great a rife or hump, another flat; one fwelling above, another 
below; one pointed upwards, another fpreading downwards; ofie 
‘too broad, another too narrow, &c. So that, as I have faid, in 
forty ill-fhaped foreheads or nofes we fhall fcatcely find ‘any of 
fimilar difproportion, or deformity, whereas in the ten foreheads or 
nofes. which I fuppofe well-thaped, the fame kind of conformity 
and proportion will appear. In examining alfo the part that 
conftitutes a particular deformity,.we fhall find it is what rarely 
occurs in human faces; and the lefs frequently fuch a part ap- 
ars, the greater muft be the deformity ; whereas, the part that 
orms a beauty is incomparably more common than any parti- 
cular part whatever which conftitutes a deformity. , 

‘ It will be perhaps faid, that it would follow from thefe prin. 
ciples, that all beautiful faces muft refemble each other, though 
it is eyident that there are different beauties which have no re. 

femblance. But we mutft obferve, that, however beautiful a face 
may be, its parts are never equally and perfectly beautiful : were 
they all to be fo, even to the moft minute, then all fine faces 
would actually have.a refemblance: and, indeed, among all the 
particular forms, there 1s not one that makes men refemble each 
other more tnan beauty ; and thofe perfons, whom, from their 
refemblance, we are frequently apt to miftake for one another, 
-approach nearer to the nature of beauty than deformity. People 
are never known to be miftaken in diftinguifhing’ between two 
cugly faces, or deformed perfons Painters never find it lefs dif. 
ficult. to take a likenefs than when they are. painting perfons that 
-arefugly : and it always proves a more painful tafk to dtaw ve 
-handieme perfons, particularly if they are young; for the com. 
»plesion being then more delicate and beautiful, and more fuit- 
‘able.to greater numbers, it is more difficult, in a portrait,.to hit 
-off, what diftinguithes’the one from the other ; whereas, -by ape, 
jfaces are lengthened, or contracted, withered.or wrinkled, a thou- 
-fand ditferent ways, in proportion as they. fall off fronv the form 
of beauty : and thofe differences which conttitute uglinefs, ‘leflgn 
_the trouble of painters, and enable them to give a more charaéter- 
‘iftic likenefs to their portraits, 
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¢ If we fuppofe that there are perfect beauties, though of forms 
entirely different, it will be found, that either the fuppofition is 
falfe, or tha: thofe different forms of beauty have always more 
‘affinity between them than each of them has with any one of 
thofe that conftit:ie deformity. Befides, among thofe perfect 
“beauties, one willbe preferred to the other, only by the part 
which is, at the fame time, the moft common, and meftcrare, in 
the'fenfe I have mentioned ; othetwife the preference would be 
arbitrary, as it happens in different ages and countries. ‘We look 
n blue eyes, at prefent, to be the moft beautiful ; black were 
moft admiredamong the Romans: Spectandum nigris oculis, * re 
-markable for fine black eyes,”” as Horace has it. 

* Bur, in order to illuftrate the matter more fully, let us ex- 
-amine-what is generally faid upon the fubjeét, when it is af- 
fertéd, ‘that beauty confitts in proportion. ‘What, I would afk, 
os the nature of this proportion ? From what Mandard is it taken ? 
‘Some perfons imagine they folve the difficulty by faying, that the 

roportion which conflitutes beauty, is drawn from neceflity, and 
the ufe for which each part of the body is defigned. . Though 
there is fomething ingenious, and perhaps juft, in this idea, it is 
however liable to many difcuffions and rules that might be found 
arbitrary. Weeall allow, for example, that a very large mouth 
is a blemifh in the face : I do not however fee, that it is in any 
-refpect contrary to'the neceflity and ufe for which the mouth is 
/ intended : we: fpeak and eat at leaft as well with a very large 
- mouth‘as with a fmall mouth, or one of middling fize. 

‘ To find, therefore, fome fixed rule as to what is called beauty, 

- we muft, [imayine, recur to what I have advanced, that beauty 
confifts in the particular form ‘which is’ moft common among 
other particular forms found’ in things of the fame fpecies, 

« We may, judge of this from what conftitutes uglinefs. |No- 
- thing is more horrible than a moniter; and yet it is a monfter 
:for-no other reafon, only becaufe it has nothing in common with 

the human figure and.form: By a contrary reafon, therefore, 

what is‘tnoft common in’ the human form and figure, is that 

which makes beauty aform and quality'the moft oppofite to 
what conftitutes monfters. 2: | 

. € Jf beauty, moreover, which is generally faid to confift in the 

- true proportion of the parts of the face, were not founded on 

‘what is moft comrion among men, whence could painting and 

fculpture have drawn rules of proportion relative to the parts of 

‘the body ? How could men have conceived, that a forehead 

- fhould be of fuch alength, breadth, or prominence, if any other 

but the juft proportion were found moft’ common? Would not 

the ‘rules of .painting have been merely arbitrary,tor rather would 

. they ever have been rules ? The fize or ftature of a man, to ‘be 

fine, according to rule, fhould be of fuch a height, five feet and 

- oe half, for example, or fix feet: fo that, fhould a fkilful painter 

pe defired to make the fineft figure poflible of a man of a “ie 
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fize, he would not go.beyond fix feét,-which I fuppofe preferibed 
by the rules of his art. Experience indeed willdemonftrate, that 
of fifty perfons we fhall finda greater number of the height of fix 
feet, or near. fix feet, than of fevenor eight; five or four. Thus 
the proportion of the parts of the body is primitively derived from 
the height or ftature ; fo that fuch a height or fize requires fuch 
a length for the face, arms, less &c. anddeformity will be in- 
creafed, in proportion as it differs from the moft common ftan- 
dard, and leflened, the nearer it approaches to the fame; by 
which the very rules themfelves muft be governed: 

‘ If it be faid, that rules. would ‘have been always eftablithed 
according. to what is ufually pleafing to the eye, I anfwer, that 
what ufually pleafes the eye is exaétly the moit common and 
moft rare form in the fenfe I have.explained it. Should it be 
added, that true beauty is that which is approved by connoiffeurs, 
I would defires: that mankind may firft agree who are to be-rec- 
koned connoiffeurs. This will not be fo eafily done perhaps ¢ 
but, when it is once determined, the tafte and opinion of con- 
noiffeurs will be always found in favour of the form we have men- 
tioned ; that is, the moft common among othér particular forms. 
This would iiicline me to fufpect, that the form. which confti- 
tutes beauty is that, in fact, to which our eyes are moft accufs 
tomed. Should it-be thence concluded, that beauty, at this rates 
muft be, in a great meafure, arbitrary, I doubt whether fuch a 
conclufion would be erroneous: it would, at leaft; exempt us 
from feeking an efféntial and real character of beauty which we 
have not yet been able to difcover. 

‘ Whatever may be the ftate of the matter, if the opinions of 
mankind fhould be found nearly divided with regard to an object 
which one party thought handfome and the other ugly, I would 
imagine, that there could be no more real beaut», or uglinefs, on 
one fide than the other; and that it muft abfolixely pafs for a 
beauty relative to the tafte of foine, but arbitrary in itfelf, and 
with refpect to the bulk of mankind. ) 

¢ When all men, therefore, appear divided into thofe of a fair 
eomplexion, and thofe of a black, and each of the two parties 
think their own colour the moft beautiful, without altering theif 
opinion after maturely weighing the matter, and making every 
obfervation poffible, we muft, in that cafe, fay, that there is 
not more truth on one fide than the other, no more real beauty in 
the faireft than in the blackeft eomplexion, nor in the faces of 
Europe than thofe of Africa, unlefs it is a beauty relative to each 
of the two parties or countries. 

¢ What has been faid of complexion or colour is naturally ap- 
plicable to every other particular quality of beauty, On thefe 
principles, when lips are efteemed handfome becaufe they are 
{mall, ot a tiofe is thought well-fhaped becaufe it is neither broad 
nor flat, we muft fay, if we would be juft in our opinion, Thof 
are fine lips for Europe, but not for Africa, where lips, to be 
handfome, muft be extremely thick, and a nofe fhort, broad, 
Vou. LI. Fune, 1781. Ff and 
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and flat. Should we pretend to:ridiculethe beauty of the inha* 
bitants of Africa, they, and -allethe blacks, who are very! nus 
merous, will laugh, in theirturn, at our {pecies of beauty ; andy 
in order to decide on which. fide the preference lies, we muftiap- 
peal to the fenfe of the whole: body:of mankind, F | 

‘ If it were true, as fome perfons pretend, that the blacks have 
not the fame diflike to a fair complexion as. we commonly have 
to theirs, it would then appear indubitable, that true beauty. be- 
longs to Europe andthe neighbouring countries ; efpecially as 
the blacks feem to be inferior in number to the whites. 

« Whatever may bethe cafe,.if we fuppofe that true beauty is 
to be found in the world, tt muft incontettably be thatform which 
is moft common to all nations; and if particular people, through 
prejudice, and peculiar habits,.ivill not at firft concur: in this 
opinion, time and retlection :muft: at: length. incline them to the 
more numerous party, that is, ‘to'the fide and opinion of reafon 
and nature,’ P iGet Heed 6 Jey : 

There is much of the arbitrary beauty in fafhions, ar- 
tificial ornaments, drefs, &c. but there is, without doubt, 
an effential beauty, independent of any,./local diftine- 
tions, which is the eternal rule. of. the;vifible, beauty of bo- 
dies, ‘The flighteft attention is fufiicient to:convince us, that 
tegularity, order, proportion, and fymmetry, are. effentially 
preferable to irregularity, diforder, and difproportion; and 
that the tinfture of the lily and the» rofe, in the human-com- 
plexion, muft be more agreeable to the eye of every impartial 
fpeftator, than that of chalk, brimftone, or charcoal. 

In treating of the teftimony of our fenfes, the’ author re- 
quires the following circumftances to make it a rule of truth. 

Firf, that i#be not contradicted in us,. either by our own 
reafon, by a previous teftimony of the fame fenfes, by an ac- 
tual teftimony of another of; our fenfes, or by the evidence of 
the fenfes. of other men. 

In matters depending on human authority, the circum- 
ftances, which give it the place of a firft truth, are thefe : 


‘1, Pf the knowlege of the truth in queftion is fuch, as may be 
rfeétly attained by the men, who atteft it. | 
© 2, If their number is fo great, that a more.confiderable one 
cannot even be defired by men of fenfe for a fecure teftimony. _ 
¢ 3. H there be not the leaft room to fufpect either intereft or 
paffion in their evidence. — 3 
’ & 4. If their tefttmony is not contradicted even by thofe, who 
might be interefted in oppofing 1.’ 


Some one of thefe circumftances, perhaps, and efj pecially the 
lait, is not neceflary ; for though it fhould be wanting, the au- 
thority of men would not be'the lefs a rule of truth; but when 
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the four are found united, it‘is a rule, which no rational maa 
will difpute. ! : 
_ Probability, as our author obferves, admits of ‘the follows 
ing circumftances. 


¢ 1, When what we jiidge probable agrees with evident truths 
_ 2, When, having doubted of an opinion, we afterwards find 
it confirmed in proportion as we confider it more attentively, and 
more clofely examine it. He 

‘ 3. When proofs, of which we ‘had no idea before, arife to 
ftrengtlien thofe that had been the foundation of our opinion. 

‘ 4. When we judge in confequence of a greater experience in 
the things we inveftigate. : 

‘ 5. When the judgentient we formed of things of a fimilar nas 
ture has been afterwards confirmed. Such are nearlythe various 
degrees of probability by which, according to their. greater ex- 
tent and number, our opinion is more nearly fimilar to truth ; 
fo that, if all thofe circumftances were to be found in their fulleft 
extent, .as the opinion would then-be perfectly fimilar to truth, 
and unlike it in no particular, 1 would not only pafs for pro- 
bable, but true; or even it would be true in fact; as a piece of 
{tuff that refembled white in every refpeét, would not onily’be like 
white, but likewife called abfolutely white.’ 


The author, inthe fubfequent part of this Work, treats of 
beings in general, their effence and properties, of identity 
and diverfity, finite and infinite, poffible and impoflible, caufe 
and effect, duration and time, the human foul, free will, the 
exiftence of the Deity, intelligences between God and the hu- 
man foul, &c. and, in an Appendix, he points out. what may 
be called firft truths in the fciencés of natural philofophy, phyfic, 
jurifprudence, and divinity. 

On the fubjec of free-will he propofes the following curious 
expedient for determining the queftion. | 


¢ You fay I am not free, and that it does not depend on the 
mere determination of my will and choice whether I fhall move 
my hand or not. If that be the cafe, it muft neceflarily be'de- 
creed, that, within a quarter of an hour hence, I either fhall, 
or fhall not, raife my hand thrice: fucceffively: I cannot there- 
fore alter this neceflary-determination. This being fuppofed, in 
cafe I lay a wager on one fide rather than the. other, I can be a 
winner only on one fide, that is, either by laying that I thall 
_raife my hand thrice, or that Ifhall not. If you ferioufly pre- 
tend that lam not free, you cannot reafonably refufe the follow- 
ing offer: I will lay you.a thoufand guineas to one, that, with 
refpect to moying my hand, I hall do quite the reverfe of what 
you may contend for, and you fhall take which fide you pleafe ; 
fo that, if you lay that I fhall raifé my hand, I Jay that { will 
not; and if you lay that I fhall not, I lay a thoufand guineas to 
one that I will -raife it. oe think the offer advantageous 
i 2 ta 
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436 \ Howlet’s Examination of Dr. Price’s Effay. 
to-you? Anfwer, Yes or Noa If you think it advantageous, 
why can you not accept the wager without paffing for a fool, or 
being fuch ia reality ? And,. if you, do not confider it as advan- 
tageous, whence can fuch an idea arife, unleis from the necef- 
fary and invincible opinion you have of my being free, and that 
jt is in.my_ power to make you lofe fuch a wager, not only once, 

but a million of times if you thould have the folly to repeat it fo 
often.’ This is an. argument that is not derived from fcholattics : 
it is neither abftrufe, fubtile, nor far-fetched » but it will there- 
fore maké a more irrefiftible and lively impfeffion on the mind ; 
and we may even defy thofe moderns who have attempted to treat 
of the fubjeét, to give an anfwerthat may be underitood as clearly 
as the objection, and confidered.as a rational argument, and not 
an obfcurity.’ 


This is a new reflection, and more fatisfactory than all the 
metaphyfical arguments, which have been advanced in favour 
of the neceffarian fcheme. 

Before we quit this article, we fhall only obferve, that the 
-author is a metaphyfician of confiderable abilities; that, 
amidft a few fingularities, he fuggefts many acute and in- 
genious obfervations ; that on fubjects of divinity he appears 
to have been biafled by an irrational fyftem of faith; and 
that his work would have been infinitely more agreeable, 
if he had been lefs diffufe, and arranged his materials in a 
more regular order. 





An Examination of Dr. Price’s Effay on the Population of Eng- 
land and Wales; and the Doétrine of an increafed Population 
in this. Kingdom, eftablifbed by Fadts. By the Rev. John 
Howlett, 4. B. 8voe. 25. 6d, Payne and Son. 


| our laft Review we. gave an account of an Inquiry into the 
State of Population in England and Wales, by Mr. Wales. 
The judicious manner in which he inveftigated the fubje& me- 
rited approbation ; and it affords us great pleafure to find that 
‘the author of the prefent Examination has, purfued the fame 
plan of inquiry. This -co-incidence proves more fatisfactory, 
that Mr. Howlett had not feen the former treatife. till upwards 
of the half of his owm was actually written. . It is not, how- 
ever, in the mode of inveftigation only that thofe fenfible au- 
thors have co-incided; the refult of their enquiries tend to 
eftablith the fame conclufions ; and they equally differ in opi- 
nion from. fuch political writers as have reprefented the po- 
pulation of Britain to be in a declining ftate. . It deferves to 
be remarked, as a fortunate circumftance, that the refearches 
~ of Mr. Wales and Mr. Howlett have been directed to differ- 
ent 














ent quarters ; by which means we are furnifhed with »a more 


general view of the ftate of the kingdom, at the fame time that. 


the obfervations on one give additional weight to thofe of the. 
other. 

Mr. Howlett fets out with examining the caufes.afligned by 
Dr. Price for the depopulation of the kingdom. . Thofe are, . 


‘¢ The increafe of our army and navy, and the conftant fupply 
of men neceflary to keep them up;—a devouring capital, too 
large for the body that fupports it ;—the three long and deftruc- 
tive continental wars in which we have been involved during the 
prefent century ;—the migrations to our fettlements abroad, and, 
pafticularly, to the Eaft and Weft Indies ;—the engrofling of 
farms ;—the inclofing of commons and wafte grounds ;—the high 
price of provifions ;—but above a'l, the increafe of luxury and of 
our public taxes and debts.” 


Our author allots a fection to the examination of each of 
thofe fuppofed:caufes, which he inveftigates with great per- 
fpicuity and ftrength of reafoning. In refped of the firft, ‘ the 
increafe of our army and navy,’ he obferves that it has ‘been 
eccafioned by the amazing increafe of our commerce, which 
has required a greater number of hands, both to defend and 
protect it; and if one has tended to diminifh our people, the 
other has, perhaps, more than equally tended to augment 
them. Admitting that our foldiers and failors do not fo ge- 
nerally marry as perfons of other occupations, our author ob- 
ferves, that they are remotely the caufe of marriage in others, 
by giving conftant employment to thoufands, who would other- 
wife have no means of fubfiftence, 

Mr, Howlett very juftly remarks, that if our naval and mi- 
litary force has greatly increafed, the navies and armies of our 
neighbours have done the fame. In particular he inftances 
Ruffia, the army of which has almoft received its exiftence in 
the prefent century ; yet fo far is that empire from being de- 
populated, that it has prodigioufly multiplied its inhabit- 
ants. 

The fecond caufe afligned was ‘ a devouring capital, too 
large for the body to fupport it.’ Our author remarks, that 
in treating this fubje@t, Dr. Price feems to have fallen into an 
obvious inconfiftency. For after having ftrenuoufly laboured 
to prove: that our metropolis, like the reft of the kingdom, 
has greatly decreafed fince the Revolution, he affigns, as a ftill 
increafing canfe of depopulation, an over-grown capital, that 
is to fay, * a growing caufe of. diminution of people, wich 
caufe in his own opinion, is every day becoming leis and lefs,’ 
Our author afterwards confiders what we are to underitand 
by a devouring capital, and eae it actually to exift, 
Ff3 what 
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what are the natural confequences of it. He fthews by a vae 
riety of remarks, that great towns are not invariably de- 
ftructive of population, but in many cafes tend to promote it. 

‘ Refpecting the next caufe of depopulation, viz. ‘ the three 
long and deftructive continental wars in which wé have been 
involved fince the Revolution,’ our author juftly obferves, that 
it is not peculiar either to this nation, or te this century. 

The remarks adduced by the author with regard to what 
Dr. Price has afligned as the caufes of depopulation, clearly 
evince that Mr. Howlett has confidered the fubject with great 
attention. His obfervations are every where well founded and 
pertinent; and the conclufions which he draws are generally 
fupported not only by rational arguments, but incontrovert- 
ible facts, What gives them additional importance is, that 
they tend to explode fome erroneous opinions relative to mat- 
ters of polity. 

Mr. Howlett having in the fir part of the treatife exa- 
minéd the caufes afligned by Dr. Price for the depopulation of 
the kingdom, proceeds, in the fecond part, to examine the 
proofs adduced by that writer in fupport of his doétrine. Thofe 
proofs are deduced from three fources, viz. the decreafed num- 
ber of houfes in the returns of the furveyors of the window- 
lights ; the decreafed number of burials in the London bills of 
mortality ; and the decreafed produce of the hereditary and 
temporary excife. In refuting thofe various proofs, Mr. How- 
lett difcovers the fame ingenuity and juftnefs of remark, as 
in the preceding part of the treatife ; fometimes invalidating 
the doétor’s propofitions even by his own ftatement of the 
eafe. 

In the third part of the treatife the author endeavours to 
fhew, that the inhabitants of this country, fo far from di- 
minifhing fince. the Revolution, are at prefent actually more 
numerous than they were at that epoch. In fupport of this 
affertion he has recourfe to the regifter evidence in London, 
and to that in many other parts of the kingdom; which he 
appears to have collected with great exaétnefs and induftry. 
The minutenefs with which thofe fubjects are inveftigated not 
admitting of being fully exemplified in a review, we mutt 
content ourfelves with laying before our readers the Conclufion 
of the Inquiry ; obferving only, that the previous faéts. and 
arguments upon which it is eftablifhed, are fuch-as afford 
the ftrongeft and moft fatisfactory evidence in its favour. 


‘ The’ refult of the whole enquiry does, I apprehend, afford 
the faireft grourids for concliiding that upon every mode of in» 
veftigation, and ‘according to the mott moderate eftimate, the 
jababitants of this ingle mutt have been inereafed one-third 


fince 
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fince the Revolution, about one-fixth during the laft twenty years, 
and that their prefent amount:cannot be lefs. than between eight 
and nine millions, wyds aad 

‘ A variety of collateral circumftances incline me to -believe 
that all thefe computations are beléwthe truth. Dr. Price him- 
felt acknowleges that 10,000 houfes in and about London have 
been built within the laft twenty years: to thefe I may add near 
40,000 that have rifen up in only about two-thirds of the arch- 
deaconry of Chetter, fince the year.1720. With regard to the 
vicinity of the town of Manchefter,: I can, on the autherity of a 
clergyman-of diflinguifhed ingenuity and uncommon accuracy of 
remark in:that quarter, venture to affert that the people there 
are multiplied twenty fold within thefe laft thirty years. Won- 
derful as this may feem I can eafily credit it after being informed, 
that in feveral parifhes of that neighbourhood three or four new 
chapels of eafe tothe mother church have been erected within 
little more than that compafs of time. In perfeét agreement with 
this are the prodigious nuinbers which were a few years ago con- 
firmed in that partof the kingdom. At the general confirmation 
for the diocefe of ~hefter in 778, the number of young, perfons 
confirmed amounted to above 37,000, and in the laft for that of 
York to upwards:ef 75,000. And it is to be remembered thag 
almoft ali thefe were between the ages of fourteen and eighteen ; 
which defcription | have feldom found to comprehend above a 
twentieth, or even a twenty-fifth of the whole inhabitants in any 
place. If to thefe you add the Papitts and Diflenters, which 
abound there more than in aay other quarter, you will-find in 
thefe two diocefes:alone, nearly two-thirds as many people as our 
celebrated calculatorcould difcover in the whole kingdom. Af- 
ter viewing this unparalleled growth of population in thefe coun- 
ties and a very confiderable one in all the reft, we need not won- 
der that in the courfe of the laft fix or feven years, we have re- 
cruited our army and fupplied our navy with morethaa two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand effeGtive men, Had we been the poor 
depopulated nation that we have been taught to believe our- 
felves, thete aftonifhing drains would have left us no hands to till 
the earth, to make our clothes and prepare our food, We muf 
have been our own labourers, millers, and bakers, taylors and 
fhoemakers, or have been naked and ftarved. But in fact this 
amazing multitude is fearcely miffed from amongft us. The 
plough ttill goes brifkly forward, our fields ftand thick with corn, 
our workfhops and manufactures are as yet. but little thinned, 
and all ranks and orders:are as well clothed and fed as ever. 

¢ All thefe circumftances taken together form a ftrong pre-e 
fumptive teftimony in favour of a greatly increafed population, 
and tend to corroborate the pofitive proofs of it, which have been 
adduced in the courfe of this effay, and on which the merits of 
the queftion muft principally and ultimately reft. Fhefe proofs 
are (as the. reader will .recollect) the deficiencies in the Lon- 
don bills of mortality, the deficiencies in the returns of the 
Ff, fure 
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gfurveyors of the houfe and: window tax ; the numbers ferving 
in the militia compared with the whole number of inhabitants in 
the refpective places and diftriés by which they are furnifhed, 
and the feveral tables of bapti/ms and burials in the two requi- 
fite periods, extracted from the regifters of eight or nine hundred 
parifhes.—If thefe evidences and the arguments founded on them 
are admitted, they muit eifectually overthrow Dr. Price’s fyftem, 
and eftablifh q very different, and, to every fincere lover of his 
country, a much more comfortable doctrine. And it is not;.I 
hope, afluming too much, or. tranfgrefling the bounds of can. 
dour to fuggeft, that as the ingenious author has undoubtedly 
fuffered the weaknefs of his fpirits; or the ftrength of his pre- 
judices to miflead his judgment, in eftimating one moft import- 
ant branch of our national force, they may have given the fame 
gloomy tinge to his reprefentation of our other refources alfo; 
and that he may have been.almoft as much miftaken in the ftate 
of our finances as in the ftate’ of our population. At leaft, this 
confideration furnifhes the ftrongeft reafon again{t admitting any 
of the principles of what may. be called his political arithmetic, 
without a thorough examination, or adopting any of his difcourage 
ing conclufions, without great caution and confiderable deduétions, 

¢ That this kingdom is at prefent in very critical circum- 
{tances ; that our enemies are powerful and numerous; that our 
taxes are heavy, and our public debts and incumbrances great, it 
is impoffible to deny. But whoever will allow himfelf to review 
with .coolnefs, deliberation, and impartiality the whole of our 
fituation, both abfolute and relative, will, I conceive, find reafon 
fo think-chat the picture which has been drawn of us, as an en- 
teebled, impoveriflied, and utterly ruined and devoted people, is 
overcharged and exaggerated beyond all bounds of credibility 
andiruth. We have in former times fhewn ourfelves greatly fu- 
perior.to France and Spain united. Since thafe times it appears 
that the population of England has advanced more than twice as 
fait-as theirs, Scotland and Ireland, judging from the lateft and 
eft writers on the fubjeét, have probably multiplied with almoft 
the fame rapidity. This addition of internal ftrength will, I 
truft, be more than a balance for the increafed number of our 
external enemies. We haye already made fuch efforts againft them 
as have aftonifhed all Europe ; and there is little reafon to doubt, 
but that with the bleffing of Providence upon our councils and our 
arms ; with firmnefsin our governors, with intrepidity in our 
commanders by fea and land, and unanimity among ourfelves, 
we fhall be able to refift effectually the formidable confederacy 
that has been perfidioufly formed againft'us; and that we fhall 
neither want men, money, {pirit, nor perfeverance to continue 
the war into which we have been moft unhappily and unwillingly 
drawn, till we can clofe it by that moft defirable of all events, a 
fafe and honourable peace.’ Toor Jregh Boe 


Subjoined to the treatife is an Appendix, with which Mr. 
Howlett informs us he was favoured: by a perfon of high 
rank 








Jackfon’s Treati/e on Sympathy. Ay 
yank and the moft diftinguifhed abilities: It contains an ex- 
amination of Dr. Price’s argument for a decreafe of peoples 

‘deducéd from a decreafe of the hereditary and temporary ex- 
cife. ‘The author appears to have had accefs to the beft 
information, and makes many judicious remarks on the fubjea. 
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A Treatife on Sympathy. By Seguin Henry Jackfon, M. D. 
8vo. 45. in boards. Murray. 


a hiftory of phyfic fufficiently evinces how often a hy- 

pothefis, entirely deftitute of foundation, has been main- 
tained with great plaufibility: This confideration ought’ to 
excite in evefy theoretical innovator a diffidence of his own 
opinion, which it would be prudent to regard with greater 
diftruft, the more he-finds himfelf interefted in the fupport of 
it. To explain the operation of fympathy, is a fubjeét which 
affords extenfive latitude to conjecture, and requires the eftab- 
lifhment of relative obfervations and opinions, which are alfo 
liable to uncertainty. But as the labour would be equally 
vain, to overturn as to erect a hypothefis, which has no im- 
mediate connexion with practice, we need only prefent our 
‘readers with a general account of this volume. 

The firft part treats of the nature of fympathy in general ; 
the extenfive relation of fympathy to the animal oeconomy ; 
the fympathy which attends‘the healthful ftate of the fyftem ; 
the fympathies which attend difeafes; the ufes of fympathy ; 
the fympathetic operation of medicines ; the fympathies of the 
fenfes, and force of imagination. The beft remarks that occur 
on thofe fubjeéts are the obfervations which have been made 
‘by the ingenious Mr. Hunter. 

As a fpecimen of this aphoriftical work, we hall infert the 
firft chapter. 


‘ General doctrines are premifed in medicine, that we may ra- 
tionally eftablith a fyftematical mode of preferving health, and 
of preventing and curing difeafes, and they are called its infti- 
tutions. ) 

‘ Hitherto authors and teachers of medicine have delivered 
the inftitutions under three general heads or divifions; to wit, 
the following. , eet ae | 

‘ 1. The doctrine of life and health, or phyfiology. 

‘ 2. The doétrine of difeafes, or pathology. 

* 3. The doctrine of the materia medica, or means ufed in the 
practice of phyfic. 

‘ I thall take the liberty of adding a fourth very lately difco- 
vered, but of fufficient importance to claima place and engage our 
gttention ; namely, | | 


* 4. The 
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_.* 4 The doctrine of reftoring animation, or the vital, pringi- 
ple, when apparently loft. Or, * * *** *, See eg 

‘ Sympathy is concerned in each of thefe doétrines. Life 
and health exift by it; the theory of pain and difeafe is often 
built upon it; relief is frequently obtained from medicines, by 
their fympathetic operation ; and though | am unacquainted'with 
the particular do¢trine at prefent inculcated by the ingenious Dr, 
Hawes (one of the inftitutors of the Humane Society) on the re- 
covery of perfons apparently dead,” I have met adoubt.inmyown 
mind, but that fympathy is the furviving principle in the animal 
ceconomy, through which the means of reitoring life fucceed, 
applications ‘bemg generally made to the flomach, which ‘is the 
feat and fountain,ef fympathy. toby ying oes 

* Sympathy even gave us life ;. the breathed into us when born 
into the world; the preferves our lives, while in it, guards us 
againft the difeafes of it, proves fatal tous when in exce({s, and 
when life has not been too long apparently extinét, is capable of 
reftoring us the world again. Senn S 

‘ Sympathy does’ not belong more particularly to'the nervous 
fyflem than to-other folids inthe body. If it be attached in 
particular to the moving extremities. of the nerves, common! 
called mufcular fibres, independent of the’ nerves themfelves, 
(Dr. Cullen has delivered it as his opinion that they are appen- 
dages to the nervous fyftem) we muft then.confider it as a prin- 
ciple of fimple life, or in itfelf the living principle. On the 
contrary, af we admit Dr. Cullen’s idea of thei? nervous con- 
neétion to be well founded, and the nerves to be mutually con- 
cerned, we muft then lay it down as a principle belonging to the 
nervous fyftem ; or of itfelf the fenfitive principle. 

‘ Sympathy, whether owing to a connection with the brain 
or not, is certainly a quality of the living folid, and moving 
fibre.’ | | 


We wifh the author had been a little more explicit in re- 
fpe&t of the new head or divifion, which he has added to the 
inftitutions of medicine ; as the fignification of afteritks is ra- 
ther indefinite, and we are not fuch adepts in myitical fcience, 
as to comprehend a writer’s ideas by the intervention of fym- 

athy. 
" The fecond part is employed on febrile fympathy and con- 
fent; the theory of fever; phyfiology of the ftomach ; the 
fympathy and confent between the ftomach and the fkin in 
fever ; to which are fubjoined fome remarks and opinions. 
From this part of the volume it may be fufficient to lay before 
our readers the following extraét. 


‘ Before I enter upon the confideration of the fubject intended 
for the following part of. the work, [think it proper for feveral 
-seafons, as well as refpectfnl to my friend and matter Dr, Cul- 


len, to lay before my reader an exact copy of the original letter, 
va which 
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which I fentto Dr. Cullenin November 1777, and of his obliging 
anfwer. I had been induced to tranimit my fentiments to him in 
writing, in confequence of hrs having invited, from the pro- 
fefforial chair the preceding mormng, His hearers, (among whom 
I was then gne) freely to communicate their thowghts on; and 
objections*to, any part of his newly advanced doctrine of fever, 
he having preferred that mode to a perfonal converfation, for. 
which, he faid, he could not command leifure, 
“¢ Sir, Edinburgh, Nov. 30, 1777. 
¢¢ When I heard your very ingenious explanation of the fym- 
athy and confent between the mufcular fibres of the tlomach, 
and the veffels on the furface of the body, which take place in fe- 
ver, it occurred to me, that fuch might depend upon an atony 
and fpafm in the fuperficial veffels of the ftomach itfelf, 

‘6 It appears to me not lefs confiftent with your doétrines, 
and equally fo with the laws of the animal economy, to fuppofe, 
that the confent fhould take place between veflels and vefiels, ra- 
ther than between veffels and mufcular fibres. I would therefore 
refer the atony of the ftomach, correfponding to the atony on the 
furface of the body, to the minute veffels on its furface corre- 
fponding to the ftate of the minute yeflels terminating at the 
fkin, from which would arife 2 mutual and proportionate fpafm, 
if the debility be confiderable enough to produce it. 

‘¢ If fuch be probable, | would humbly offer it as my opi- 
nion, that the action of vomiting is folely the effort of the vis 
medicatrix natura, operating to overcome the fpafm and obs 
ftruction in, and increafe the aétion of, its fuperficial and fe- 
cretory veffels, to the fame erid that the aétion of the heart and 
arterious fyftem is increafed, in order to remove the fpafm at the 
furface of the body, namely, the fpafm of the extreme veffels: 


there terminating. 

‘¢ I further prefume, fir, to imagine, that the arguments 
which you have made ufe of in the XLIII patagraph of your 
FIRST LINES to prove the confentas you have laid it down, will 
equally explain and illuitrate the above fuppofed vafcular con- 
nection. 

‘* | have taken the liberty, fir, of communicating my thoughts 
to you in a letter, becaufe I think I fhall be lefs troublefome to 
you in this manner, than I fhould have been by having done it in 
perfonal converfation, for which, as you publicly declared from 
the chair, you haveno leifune. 

‘* I have the honour to remain, with the greateft refpect, 
Sir, 

Your much obliged 
very humble fervant, 
Seguin Henry Jackfon.” ~ 

* The foregoing letter of Nov. 30, 1777, remained unnoticed 
till July zo, 1778, om which day I received the following anfwet 
to 


To Dr. Cullen, 
Mint, Edinburgh, 
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to it, but not without having troubled Dr. Cullen, a few days 
before, with frefh application by letter. 
: ‘(COPY.) 

‘© Dear Sir, | Edinburgh, July 20, 1778. 

«¢ On the other page, I have given you fhortly my opinion of 

our doétrine, and [ would have you view it, as! would have 

all my opinions viewed, as given with great diffidence, and to 

be. fubmitted by me patiently to the judgment of every body 


elfe. s 
‘¢ Wifhing you fuccefs in all your ingenious fpeculations, 


and every part of your fludies, | am with regard, 
Sir, : 
Your faithful and 
obedient fervant, 
William Cullen.” > 
~£ Second Page of Dr. Cullen’s Letter. 
_ ** When I fuppofe there is a confent between the ftomach and 
furface of the body, I fuppofe it is a confent between the muf- 
cular fibres of the ftomach, and the mufcular fibres in the veffels 
on the furtace, and fuch confent is not unufual in the animal 
ceconomy,. 
_ ** IT cannot allow that the veffels of the flomach have any 
concern in this matter, as the phenomena of appetite and vo- 
miting Cannot, in my opinion, be referred to any ftate of the 
veflels, but muft be tothe fibres in the mufcular coat of the 
ftomach. 

‘s That the mufcular fibres in the veffels on the furface of the 
body may have a confent with the mufcular fibres of the fto- 
mach, appear to me {fufficiently probable from hence, that the 
mufcular fibres of thefe veflels are affected by various {tates of the 
nervous fyftem, as particularly appears from their being affected 
by the pailions of the mind.” William Cullen.” 

To Dr. S. Henry Jackfon, 

Broughton, near Edinburgh. 

This author’s dogmatical fpeculations relative to the lo- 
cality of fympathetic affeétion, remind us of the warm dif- 
putes which were Jong fince agitated concerning the feat of 
the foul. 

The volume concludes with the following paragraph. 

§ In fhort, TIME only caz, and will, difcover to us, that life 
has been fupported and preferyed by fympathy alone. He may 
not {top there, but may alfo particylarly explain to us hereafter, 
how man not only continued.to live, and move, and at laft died, 
but how originally he had his peinc. Till then let us turn to the | 
beft ufe we can the knowlege we already poflefs.’ : 


We cannot help obferving, that this writer is fometimes po- 


fitively, as well as negatively, unintelligible. The chafm be- 
| fore- 
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fore mentioned is a proof of the latter part of this remark, 
and the paflage juft now cited affords an inftance of the for- 
mer. We muft confefs we are at a lofs to. determine, whe- 
ther ‘4ereafter alludes to the prefent or future ftate, and whe- 
ther, by Timez, is meant the figurative perfonage, or the 
identical Dr. Jackfon, author of this volume, and proje&or 
of other lucubrations no lefs ufeful and important. 





Chemical Effays. By Rs Watfon, D. D. F.R. a 


Srp. 337+] 


‘EHe fourth Effay of the firft volume treats of bins: falphur, 
and phlogifton, the theoretical opinions refpeCting each of 
which Dr. Watfon delineates with his ufual- perfpicuity and 
precifion. _ 

The fifth Effay examines -the origin of Cabseqnenone: fires. 
Mr. Lemery, our author obferves, is the-‘firft who illuftrated 
by experiment the origin of fubterraneous fires.. He mixed 
twenty-five pounds of powdered fulphur. with an equal weight 
of iron filings ; and having kneaded the mixture together, by 
means of a little water, into the confiftence of a pafte, he 
put it into an iron pot, covered it with a cloth, and buried 
the whole a foot under ground. In about eight or nine hours 
time the earth fwelled, grew warm, and.cracked, hot ful- 
phureous vapours were perceived, flame enfued, and, in a 
word, a volcano in miniature was produced, 

Dr. Watfon remarks, that though it is certain from expe- 
riment, that mixtures of iron and fulphur, when moiftened 
with a proper quantity of water, will fpontaneoufly take fire ; 
yet the origin of f{pontaneous fires cannot, with any degree of 
probability, be referred tothe fame principle, unlefs it can: 
be fhewn, that nature has combined iron and fulphur in large 
quantities, and diftributed the compofition through various 
parts of theearth. That this is actually the cafe, is confirmed 
by many obfervations. 

In the fixth Effay the author treats of vitriols, and the re- 
puted tranfmutation of iron into copper. Of the origin of vi- 
triol he gives the following account. 

‘ The nature of the refidue, refulting from the fermentation 
of iron filings and fulphur, may be eafily afcertained. . Its 
tafte indicates that it contains fome faline fubftance; in order 
to fee what that fubftance is, it muft be boiled in water; by 
this means all the falt contained in it, of whatever quality it 
may be, will be extraéted. The water, containing the falt 

in 
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im folution, being filtrated, evaporated, and cryftallized,; adé 
cording to the ufwal mode, we fhall obtain large faline “cry 
ftals, of the colour’ of an emerald, and of the figure of alo- - 
zenge. ‘This falt is called green ‘Witiol’: green from its co- 
four, and vitriol from’ its refembling viecum, or glafs, by its 
tranfparency. <” 

‘ This falt certainly did not exit, dds in the fulphur, or 
in the iron, it muft therefore arife from their mixture; but 
from a mere mixture of fulphur and iron, mo falt can be 
extracted, unlefs.the {abftances of which it confifts, have-been, 
by fome means or other, decompoled. The reader may pro- 
bably recolle&t, that fulphur is compofed of two things,—of 
an acid, and of’ phlogifton.—Iron alfo is compofed of twe 
things, of an° earth, and: of phiogifton. During the fer- 
mentation of the mafs of fulphur and iron, the. phlogifton, 
or inflammable part of them both, is difperfed ; and, indeed, 
in being difperfed, it-becomes »the caufe of the heat, fire, and 
fame, obfervable in that mafs: ‘The inflammable part, both 
of the fulphur and of iron, beimg difperfed, there remains the’ 
acid of the fulphur, and the earth of the iron. The acid of 
Yalphur i is a very firong acid, it- diffolves many bodies with 
great facility,° and when it is diluted with water, it, in par- 
ticular, diffolves iron; and, by its union with the earth of 
iron, it compofes the falt in queftion.’ 

The fubfequent obfervations explain the nature of that 
tranfmutatien of iron into copper, which has appeared fur- 
prifing to fome travellers. 

*€ Blue -vitriel confifts of copper aited with the acid of vi- 
“rjol : if to a folution: of blue vitriol you add a piece of bright 
iron, it will prefently become covered with a coppery coat, the 
‘Copper will all be precipitated, and the iron will be diffolved 
Sn its ftead. The proof of this reafoning is eafy ; the matter 
‘which ‘is precipitated may be melted into copper, and the li- 
“quid ‘part ‘may, by evaporation and cryftallization, be made, 
‘not into’blue, ‘but into green vitriol ; that is, into a combi- 
nation of the vitriolic acid and iron. Hence it is faid, that 
“the acid of vitriol ‘has a greater affinity with iron, than it has 
‘with copper, becaufe it quits copper to unite itfelf with iron. 
In order to be convinced of ‘the truth of what is. advanced, 
‘we ‘need ‘only ‘dip a bright key into a folution of blue vitriol, 
‘and we thall fee the key prefently becoming covered with,a 
“copper-coloured pellicle.’ 

\ The four facceeding Effays i in this volume are. allotted to 
“the ‘following  fubjeéts refpectively, viz. of ;nitre, faltpetre, 
“arid the. application of its acid tothe inflammation of .oils 
“and the congelation of quickfilver ; ; of the manner of making 
falt- 
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faltpetre’i in Europe; sind of “its generation; ef the manner of 
making faltpetre in the, Eat Indies ; of the time when gun- 
powder was difcovered. 

The frit Effay of the! ‘fecond vdlume treats of the compo~ 
fition and analyfis of’ gunpowder ; - the fecond is employed on 
common falt; the third, on common falt and ‘nitre as ma- 
nures ; «and the fourth, on ‘the faltnefs-and tefnperature of the 
fea. ‘In this Effay, the author recites the different opinions 
refpecting the caufe of ‘the faline impregnation of the fea; 
feeming to favour that hypothefis which accounts for the phe- 
nomenon upon the ptineiple that fea falt is conftantly and 
abundantly generated’, beth on the furface of the. earth, and in 
the bofom of the ocean. 

The author alfo mentions feveral. exposiiignds which have 
been made for afcertaining the faltnefs of the fea in differ- 
ent place ;. and he \Fawoibrs.aay.with. thé following eafy ‘and 
fimplé metirod of deteriniging this: problem. . 

‘ Take a clean towel or any other. piece of.cloth, dry it 
well in the fun or before, the fire, then weigh it accurately, 
and note down its weight ;, “dip i it in the fea.water, and, when 
taken out, wring it a fittle fill. it.will not drip, when hung 
up to dry ; weigh it: in this wet fate, . then dry it either i in 
the fun or at the-fire, and, when it.is perfectly dry, weigh it, 
again. The excels of ‘the weight of the wetted cloth above 
its original weight, is the weight of the Téa water. imbibed by. 
the cloth ; and ‘the excefs of .the.w eight af the cloth, after oo 
ing dried, above its original weight, is the weight of the falt 
retained by the cloth ; ; and ‘by comparing this weight, with, 
the weight of the fea water imbibed by the cloth, we obtain 
the proportion of falt contained in that {peci.s of fea water.’ 

Dr. Watfon remarks, that whoever undertakes to afcertain 
the quantity of falt, contained in fea water, either by this or 
any other method,. would do well to obferve the ftate of the 
weather preceding the time when the water is taken out of 
fea; for the quantity of falt contained in ‘the water near the 
furface, may. be influenced, both by the antecedent moitture, 
and the antecedent heat of the atmofphere. This leads him 
to the confideration of. a queftion propofed by Ariftotle, Why 
are the upper parts of the. fea falter and warmer than the 
lower? In treating of this fubjeé&, we meet, befides experi- 

ments, with feveral judicious remarks, which evince the au- 
thor’s {cientific learning and ingenuity. 

The fifth Effay is.employed on the means of procuring frefh 
water from fea, water, by congelation, and by diftillation ; 
the fixth treats of calcareous earth, crude and calcined; the 
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feventh, of clay, marle, and gypfeous alabafter or plafter 
ftone ; and the eighth, of pit-coal. : 

The feveral Effays in thofe two volumes are written with 
fuch a happy perfpicuity as places the fubjeéts in the cleareft 
light, and renders the profecution of chemical enquiries no lefs 
agreeable than inftruétive. We therefore hope that the in- 
genious author will proceed with the two other volumes, want- 
ed to the completion of his plan: nor can we entertain the 
fmalleft doubt that he will be animated, to accomplith the 
work, from. the general approbation fo, eminently due to the 
judicious {pecimen now publifhed, which at once unités fim- 
plicity with fcience, and eftablifhes philofophical Teselatinns 
on the bafis of ay experiment. i 












Diwine Benevolence afferted; and windicated : from the: ObjeAions 
of ancient and modern Sceptics. y Thomas meee: D: a 
-8e0, 2s. 6d. L. Davis. 


pie divine goodnefs is confidered 165 fome writers, as con- 

fifting wholly in benevolence; by others, as comprehend 
ing fome other moral perfections, not. perhaps reducible to 
this head. But the, idea of benevolence ‘is by all writers in- 
cluded under that’ of goodnefs ; and. is at leaft a very affect- 
ing and interefting part of it: and this only is the fubje& of 
the prefent difquifition. 

’'That the author of nature has been influenced by a bene- 
volent principle, both in framing and preferving the uni- 
verfe, ‘is ufually proved from the degree of happinefs actually 
produced in this fyftem ; or at leaft from the prepollency of 

ood. But this argument alone may not perhaps give entire 
Bitisfadtion to a fcrupulous enquirer. If we confider the good 
only, exclufively of the evil, our premifes will be too narrow 
to fupport our conclufion. If we confider both we may more 
eafily fatisfy ourfelves than prove to the conviction of others 
that the good exceeds the evil. 

‘ "There are indeed writers of great authority who think we 
may demonftrate the. goodnefs of our Creator from the marks’ 
and effe&ts of goodnefs difcernible in his works. When this 
is once done, we need not, they fay, pay any regard to con- 
trary appearances, for that difficulties are not to be urged 
againft demonftration. ‘They certainly are not: but in. the 
prefent cafe, it.is to be feared the term is mifapplied. For 
we fhall not be juftified on any found principles of logic in. 
drawing an univerfal conclufion from a gernal and imperfect 
VieWs 
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view. The intention of our Maker is to be colle&ted from 
the whole fyftem of nature; fo far at leaft as falls within our 
obfervation, not from detached parts of it. We have noright 
therefore to. form any judgement about it, till the evils, as 
well as the goods, of life, have been fully confidered. 

The other method of arguing, viz. from the prepollency 
of good ftands indeed on a wider, but not perhaps on a furer 
bottom. It is difficult for a man to eftimate any fingle plea- 
fure or pain, felt by another man: fill more difficult to 
compute the fum of his pleafures or pains, and then to ba- 
lance the account. How then fhall we be able to eftimate 
the clear amount, whether of happinefs or mifery, among the 
whole race of mankind, efpecially if it be confidered, how 
very fmall a part of our fpecies falls dire&tly under our ob- 
fervation ? 

It may be mote fatisfactory, then, to confider feparately the 
various caufes of pleafure and pain; and to examine how far 
thefe oppofite effects were defigned or accidental ; that is, whe- 
ther either or both were ultimate ends. If the conftitution and 
laws of every part of nature appear ultimately intended to pro- 
duce good, it cannot but be the joint intention of all the parts. 
We fhail have no fufficient reafon to reje&t this conclufion, if 
many ofthe phenoména, hot all, fhew an intention of pro- 
dacing good ; and no part or circumitance, fhew an intention 
of producing evil, except only in fubordination to good ; 
which, to the purpofe of the yrefent enquiry, is no real ex- 
ceptiow. 

On thefe principles our author confiders the feveral parts of 
the univerfe, the particular laws to which each of them 1s 
fubje&t ; and the general laws, which extend through God’s 
whole adminiltration. 

He firft premifes fome general obfervations, and then pro- 
ceeds to examine the circumftances within and without us, 
which afford a prefumption of divine benevolence. 

The appetites and fenfes, being immediately neceflary to 
the prefervation of the individual, and continuance of the 
fpecies, are, he fays, fo far no marks of benevolence. But 
the capacities we enjoy of receiving agreeable fenfaticns, im- 
ply a farther defign than this. For the ends jut mentioned 
might have been as fully accomplifhed by painful fenfations 
only; or, it may be, without any fenfations at all. Whereas, 
1. the gratification of our appetites, not only removes pain, 
but gives pofitive pleafure ; 2. the fenfes of fight and hearing 
are avenues both to their proper pleafures, and to others, as 
of beauty and harmony ; 3. all the fenfes enable us to find 
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and attain objects of agreeable fenfation, and to avoid tha 
contrary. 

This reafoning is applicable to our motive powers. They 
are not only neceffary to our prefervation, but they contribute 
greatly to our pleafure. 

From hence he infers, that the conftitution and frame of 
eur bodies afford a ftromg prefumption of benevolence. 

In like manner, he fays, the correiponding provifion of ex- 
ternal things may alfo be confidered as neceflary to the pre- 
fervation of life. We could fearcely fubfift, efpecially in 
the colder climates, if materials were not provided us for 
cloaths and houfes; and we are incapable of iubfifting at all 
without food. : 

But, though no conclufiom can be drawn from the bare fup 
ply of our neceflities, yet the liberal fupply of them is a con- 
fideration of great weight... The provifion, which is made, 
ofa variety of objects, not neceflary to life, and miniftring 
only to our pleafures, and the properties given to the necef+ 
faries of life themfelves, by which. they contribute to pleafure, 
as well as prefervation, plainly fhew a farther defign than that 
of giving us exiftence; adefign of giving us a happy ex- 
idtence. 

Our author in the next place confiders the faculties of the 
mind, the underftanding, the will, and the paflions; and 


thews, that each of them are adapted to good ends, though 
accidentally the occafion of evil. Some of his obfervations. 
on the paflions are exhibited in one point of view,®in the 
following remarks, which are chiefly taken from Mr. Hutche- 
fon’s excellent treatife on that fubje@t. 


¢ The appetites of hunger, thirft, fleepinefs, prevent us from 
neglecting the means of prefervation ; inform us of the times, 
when thefe means are to be ufed; and'overcome our averfion to 
labour in the attainment of them, 

¢ 2. The appetites of the fexes prevent us from neglecting: 
the means of continuing the f{pecies; and overcome the appre- 
henfion of expence and’ trouble in the care and education of 
children. 

¢ ;. The fenfe of external pain is,. ina good meafure, necef- 
fary to reftrain us from hurting ourfelves: the pains of ficknefs, 
to put us on feeking for proper remedies. Nor is the degree of 
thefe pains too acute. For we (fee, in fact, they are not always 
fufficiently acute, to anfwer their ends completely. 

‘ 4. The various tribes of felfifh affections and paffions are all 
the refult of thefe few. neceflary principles: and therefore this 
part of the conflitution of our nature affords us no arguments 
againit the benevolence of its Author, 
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‘© 3, Were. the felfifh appetites and paffions left alone, we 
. fhould be greatly indifpofed to acts of beneficence, and fres 
quently engaged in acts of a contrary tendency. They are pro- 
perly balanced therefore by a fympathy with others: whence it 
comes to pafs, in a variety of cafes, that their interefts become 
ours; and excite fimilar paflions in our minds. This fympathy 
is ftrongeft where it is moft néedful: i. e. in the misfortunes of 
others. The pain we feel from compaffion is of evident advan 
tage to mankind- 

, * 6. The oppofite paffion of refentment is neceflary to reftrain 
pr Pw (the effect of felfith paffions frequently, and fometimes 
of-focial) by making it dangerous to the aggreffor. 

‘ 7, Shame and remorfe either reftrain us from ill conduct, or 
lead us to repent and reform. They cannot be thought too ftrong, 
For they are often found ineffeCtual. 

‘ 8. Any increafe of the felfith paffions, without a higher de-« 
gree of nnderftanding, would make men unfit for fociety : and, 
on, the other hand, an increafe of the focial paflions would 
qualify us to be the heroes of romance, rather than reafonable 
beings.” 


In the prefent ftate there is a mutual dependence between 
man and other animals. A queftion then arifes, how far this 
conftitution of things is favourable to the doftrine of divine 
benevolence. On this fubjeé& our author makes the following 
remarks. 


‘ Men unqueftionably receive benefit, in various ways, from 
the brute creation: and they, in feturn, from the- fkill and in- 
duftry of men. Now, 

‘ ;. This is an argument of God's benevolence to men: 
which appears by his making fo plentiful a provifion for their cons 
venience and happinefs. 

‘ 2. It isalfo a proof of his benevolence to inferior creatures. 
For inanimate and vegetable fubftances might have anfwered 
our ufes juft as well. “The addition therefore of life and fenfe 
fhews, it was God’s intention to give room for more happinefs 
in his creation ; and, the care we take of brute animals being 
the condition of our deriving advantage from them, it appears to 
have been farther intended that fuch care fhould be taken. 

¢ Obj. Some brutes are ufelefs ; others deftructive to man; 
and they, on the other hand, fuffer and die for his convenience. 
To this may be anfwered, | 

‘ 1. That the ufeleffnefs of any part of the animal creation, 
only fhews the dependence not to be univerfal. Still thefe very 
animals, however ufelefs to us, afford arguments of divine bene- 
volence : for they are all of them made capable, in fome degree, 
of enjoying pleafure. 

¢ 2, The brutes, which are deftructive to men, afford no are . 
-gument of malevolence For it was not the intention of nature 
Gg2 that 
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that men fhould be immortal ; and the manner of their dyi ing isa 
circumftance of little moment. 

3- To the remaining part of the objection we fay; thofe, 
brutes, which are ufetul to man, derive in general more good 
than ill from their connexion with him. It the lives of fome of 
them are fhortened by it, they have, while they live, care taken 
of them, and a better provifion is made for them in all re{pects, 
than they were capable of making for themfelves. _ Add to this, 
that a much greater number of thefe animals is fupported by hu- 
man induftry, than could poffibly have {ubfitted, if the earth had 
remained without cultivation. 

‘ It is true, indeed, that men fometimes abufe the power ches 
have over animals. But what power wii they not abufe ?” 


The next obje& of our author’s enquity is thofe niore’ ¢ge- 
neral laws, which extend through God’s whole adminiitration. 

Under this head he fhews, that the general principles, by 
which men are excited to action, are what they ought to be ; 
that the uniformity, with which God governs the world, is 
abfolutely neceflary in a difpenfation of things, adapted to 
the ufes of an intelligent and active being; and that the 
continual oppofition made to divine government by human 
agents afford us no caufe to doubt of the benevolence of our 
Maker. 

In the laft part of this tract the author endeavours to prove, 
that happinefs is actually prepolient in the prefent fyftem. 


¢ Let each man confider himfeli.—Does he not think life a 
benefit ? Would he not think the lofs of it a misfortune? Are’ 
not his pleafures more frequent ty tho’ lets iis to, than his 
pains ?. Are not the deep impreffions, made by thefe, to be im- 
puted more to the rarity, than'the degree, of them? Does he 
not pafs a confiderable part of every “day i in a manner which 
gives him fome pleafure ? Are not thofe days comparativ ely few, 
in which he has found any confiderable degree of bodily pain : 1s 
not his uneafinefs of mind lefs frequent and-permanent, than his 
chearfulnefs and fatisfaétion ? 

‘ ‘To thefe queftions, no doubt, different t anfwers will be 
given by diflerent men. But he who anfwers them all in the 
Eiirmativc, has at leaft one good argument, and in which he 
cannot well be deceived, for admitting the doétrine of prepo!lent 
good. 

¢ Let each man conjecture, as well as he can, concerning the 
happinefs of his friends and acquaintance, and of all thofe who 
come under his immediate notice.—Poffibly he will find many of 
them furnifhed with various means of pleaiure ; ; few of them fub- 
ject to great misfortunes: many more healthy than fick; man 
more, competently provided with the conveniencies of life, than 
fruggling with want and difficulties ; many more, pofiefic ed of 
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friends and relations, whom they love and who loye them, than 
opprefied and perfecuted by enemies ; many more, happy in the 
hope of future good, than alarmed by the fedr of impending 
evil. — He who finds his tobe atrue reprefentation, will be fll 
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more ftrongly inclined to admit the prepollency of cood in our. 


prefent fyitem. 

‘It mutt not be thought an objection to this conclufion, that 
many more ‘are poor, than rich, For we only give the name of 
rich to thofe who are peculiarly fo: as of beautiful, wife, ftrong 
tall, to, thofe who are above the common rare. It will be 
enough to fatisty an impartial inguirer, if he finds many more 
in plenty, than in want : i. ¢. able to Pp! rovide what their {tation 
in life requires, and not unhappy from the defire of a higher 
{tation. 

‘ Let each man examine the moft authentic accounts of diftant 
times and placts. Poffibly he will fee caufe to conjecture, that 
the perfons unknown to him have not, in general, been lefs 
happy, than thofe he know s. If, in other ages and nations, the 
circumftances of mankind appear not fo favourable as in ours ; 


- 


it is probable, however, that the wants and the tempers of men ~ 


are every where accommodated to their circumftances, at leaft 
in a confiderable degree ; and that cthers may even be happy in 
thofe fituations, in which we fhould think ourfelves exquifitely 
miferabie. 

¢ Thus the inhabitants of fome parts of Africa might appear 
to us to be in the Jowett and moit wretched ftate; as wanting al- 
moft every advanty ce of focial lite. No arts, learning, laws : 
and, of courfe, a very precarious enjoyment of their lives and 
poiteffions. Yet it has been found, that thefe very men, when 
removed to England, have re: greited the lofs of their own coun- 
try, and expreite 4 the utmoft im patience, to return toit. Which 
could not poflibly have been the cafe, if they had not, on the 
whole, been ples fed with their fi yrmer fituation. 

* If this appears to be a jufl view of the {tate of mankind, 
muft be owned, rhat the preient fyitem of things produces hea 
polient good.’ 


There are fome objections alleged again# this eftimate of 
Pring | which our aythor has obviated: the laft, with its an- 
{wer, is as follows : 


¢ The objector concludes, that this world is a place of mifery, 
Dbecaufe the chief © b; ects of hiitory, in every age, have been the 
calamities of mankind.—But there is very little force in this ob- 
jection. For 
‘ rit. Hiiftory defcribes the changes only in public affairs ; 
not the continuance of peaceful government, and the happy in- 
fluence of it... Thefe, from their very nature, can have little 
room in an hiftorical narration; though they may do well 
enough for a panegyrical declaimer. For it is clearly impofhible, 
that a writer fheuld collect and defcribe the various enjoyments 
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of particular families, living under equal laws. They are not 
known to him: they jeldom, if ever, become public. Whereas 
the oppreffions of magiftrates; the tumults of fubjects ; war, 
famine, peftilence ; are open to general obfervation. 

‘ odly. If fuch events could-be known, they would not.be re- 
lated. For the hiftorian is chiefly employed about the.tranfactions 
of governors, and no farther confiders private perfons than as 
acting under them, or againftthem. He defcribes, therefore, 
the mifchiefs which men fuffer, either from the abufe of power, 

or the refiftance made to it ; from the wars in which they engage, 
or which they are obliged to repel ; and from ‘every inflance of 
civil or of foreign diffenfion. But the good derived from a regu- 
lar adminiitration of juflice 1s pafled over; as the fupreme ma- 
giftrate does not immediately appear in it. 

‘ 3dly. Hiftorians are mott apt to enlarge on fuch events as 
will be moft affecting to their readers. They know the ftrength 
of compaifion ; and they know, how pleafing it is to the human 
mind. They therefore defignedly expatiate on {cenes of dif- 
trefs, becaufe they are fure men will delight 3 in the reprefent- 
ation 

« gthly. If the obfervation have any force at all, it rather lies 
on the contrary fide. For fince hiftorians are, chiefly employed in 
defcribing the evils of life ; it looks, as if they thought thefe 
more remarkable than the goods: and this again is a ‘prefuip- 
tion, that they are lefs common.—Juft as, in a hiftory of, the 
heavens, an aftronomer would hot relate, day by day, the cuf- 
tomary " changes of light and darknefs: but would enumerate 
eclipfes or comets, or: aes other unufual phenomena. 

« But, befide what has been faid, in anfwer to each of Wol- 
lafion’s objectians, they are all liable to one very obvious an- 
iwer, viz. that he has only attended to one fide of the queftion. 
He has dwelt largely on the melancholy parts of human life ; 
but, in a great meafure,. overlooked its enjoyments. A pen 
like his could, with equal eafe and fuccels, have painted the hap- 
pinefs of our prefent ftate, and given it the appearance of a 
paradife.— But to form a true eftimate, we muft fet one thing 
againft another; and afterwards pronounce, if we can, on which 
fide the balance turns.—In the mean time we may difcern, on 
the firft face of things, that the Author of Nature is not ma- 
levolent ; and that therefore we have nothing to oppote, from 
fact and experience, againit the various proofs of kind intention, 
which were alledged in the firft part of this treatife. Probably, 
indeed, an impartial inquirer will go farther than this: and 


will appeal to experience for a full and final confirmation of the 
doétrine of Divine Benevolence.’ 


This tract is drawn up in a clofe arcumentative form ; and 
on this account, may be lefs acceptable to the fuperficia] than 
the learned reader. But it contains ajuft and impartial ef- 
timate of human life, with refpe&t to happinefs or mifery, 
and 
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and many probable arguments of a benevolent intention in 
the Author of Nature. 

It is a fpecimen of a larger work on the fubjeé& of . natural 
religion; and feems to have been publifhed with a view to 
obviate the objections advanced by Mr. Hume in his Dialogues, 
publifhed in 1779. 





Sele Differtations from the Amoenitates Academice, a Supple- 
ment to Mr. Stillingfleet’s Traés relating to Natural Hiftory. 


Tranflated by the Rev. F. J. Brand, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 55. 34s 
in boards. Robton. 


Bb Hsin like moft other mifcellaneous works, confifts of fuch 

heterogeneous matter, that we cannot gratify either our- 
felves or the reader, in giving a general and concife view of 
its contents. The prefent vclume is the forerunner of another, 
which the author tells us is already in the prefs. The title 
acquaints the public of the rich fource whence the materials 
are taken. There is little judgment necefflary in extracting 
from a work which is altogether excellent. There is, be- 
fides, but a {mall portion of learning requifite to tranflate into 
tolerable Englith that vulgar Latin, which, if endured by 
the ear, is eafily comprehended by the underiftanding. We 
are, for thefe rezfons, to look for a proper teft of the author’s 
chief merit in the new matter which he has added to this 
work, He has annexed fome tables which, we think, will be 
found very ufeful; thofe prefent the eye, at one view, with- 
out the toil of fearching, with the principal features of many 
defcriptions, which, as he juftly obferves, ferve only: to per- 
plex and elude the attention and embarrafs the text, when 
they are incorporated with it. 

As this mifcellany contains the produétions of a variety of 
diftinguifhed authors, we fhall fix upon the moft brilliant 
name in the catalogue, and, froma differtation delivered by 
the great Linnzus on the increafe of the habitable earth, pre- 
fent our readers with a {pecimen of Mr. Brand’s ftyle, as a 
tranflator. 

Amongtt other things which the Swedifh philofopher finds 
himfelf obliged to account for, in order to fupport the ima- 
ginary fabric he has raifed, is the manner in which the 
feeds of different vegetables might be difperfed from one {mall 
{pot over the wide extent of the world. 


‘ Some -plants, fays he, are propagated by branches and 
fuckers, as the rhizophora, and the arbor de rais, whofe branches 
GE 4, bend. 
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bending down toward the earth, ftrike frefh roots; the curved 
part produces new branches, which with their growth becomes 
again inflected ; and if we may believe tradition, Artaxerxes, 
with his whole army, pafled a night under the branches of one 
of thefe trees: befide the roots of fome vegetables creep hori- 
zontally under the earth; thus plants are renewed, multiplied, 
and produce new fuckers *, 

‘ It appears from this view of the fubjeét, that even a fingle 
plant, if it were preferved from animals and every other accident, 
might have cloathed and covered the furface of the whole glcbe. 
Let us fuppofe that plant to have been a fingle annual, with 
one flower, and two feeds only ; in the firft year it w ould pro- 
duce two, the fecond four, the third eight, and on the twentieth 

ear there would be 1,0:8,600 indiv iduals ‘of that fpecies. What 
myriads would 6000 years have produced? but a plant whofe 
increafe is fo flow is not to be found in nature, for, as we have 
obferved above, they all produce feeds in great numbers. 

‘ I muft intreat _your attention to another neceflary part of 
my fubje&, which is to prove how, from a fingle central Jpot, @ 
plant of a given Species may be fo diffeminated as to be feund in all 

~ of the world. 

The efficacy and force of the air is the firft thing which pre- 
we itfelf to our confideration ; which by the admirable infti- 
tutions of Providente, in autumn in particular, even rocks our 
folideft buildings, and fhakes the trees fo that their leaves fly 
in the air like flakes of fnow: but as it brushes over the face of 
the earth, it raifes thofe feeds which were dropped, and carries 
them along to “diftant regions, where they are left to germi- 

nate ; fcarcely an age is paft fince the, Canadian erigiron + was 
brought from America to the phytic gardens ; it Paris; the feeds 
being carried by the winds, the plant is already diffufed over 
France, the Britith iflands, Italy, Sicily, Holland, and Ger- 
many. The antirrhinum minus { of Bauhin is now a common 
plant about Upfal, though it undoubtedly was diffeminated from 
the academical gardens: the datura §, cotula ||, berberis, and 
the American gnaphalium @, might be brought as further con- 
- firmations of this point, if the fhortnefs of time would permit it. 
Nature has elevated the feed vefiels of plants upon trunks or 
high flems, that their ripe feeds may be carried a great way by 
the wind }. 

‘ If we regard the figure of the capfules of vegetables, we 
fhall find them opening at the apex ; left the ieeds fhould drop 
out even when ripe, without being widely difperfed by the wind : 





‘ * There are forty-eight genera enumerated by Linnzus, whofe 
multiplication is thus increafed.’” 
‘ + Flea-bane.’ ‘ { Lefs toad-flax.’ ‘§ Thorn-apple.’ 
¢ I May weed.” ‘ @ American cud. weed.’ 
4, Linnzus. gives lifts of 365 genera whofe feeds are further 
difperfed by this means.” 
the 
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the hyofcyamus * has a cover on the top of the feed veffel, 
which opens horizontally when they arrive at maturity, but they 
pu not fall out unlefs the plant be itrongly fhaken, that the feeds 

be very widely {cattered ; without this cover of the capfule 
a would be in danger of perifhing by drought, or germinating 
by moifture there +. That fome feeds meld be difperfed at a 
great diftance from the parent plant, nature has furnifhed them 
with fomething like wings, and a pappous down, by which, af- 
ter they come to maturity, they are carried up in the air, and 
have been known to fly to the diftance of fifty myles t. Fe 
divine wifdom has ordered in others, that their containing vefiels 
fhould expell them as foon as they are ripe, and often dart them 
to a great diftance § : the ruellia only darts out its feed under a 
wet dropping atmofphere, fuch weather is neceflary for them, 
left they thould perith at firft by drought. Others are furnifhed 
with hooks, by which, when ripe, they adhere to the coats of 
animals, nie are carried by them to their lodging places ; mott 
of thefe vegetables require a foil enriched w ith dung ||.’ 


In a manner alike entertaining and inftruCtive does the 
great Swedifh philofopher proceed to fhew how the birds 
of the air, animals of different ~kinds, the human race—the 
rains, the rivers, and the fea, are employed by nature to 
difj.erfe the inhabitants of the vegetable kingdom over the 
furface of the extenfive world. While, however, we are 
informed and delighted, in contemplating this fingle part 
of his fyftem, it may be necefiary, in furveying the chief 
corner-ftone of his building, to animadvert concifely upon the 
philofopher, and more diffufely upon his tranflator and 
commentator. 

To give the paper we are. now examining the leaft appear- 
ance of truth, it was abfoltftely neceflary, that Linnzus thould 
prove all the dry land at this time vifible, to have been ori- 
ginally in a watery ftate, or, in other words, that this whole 
globe confifted of nothing but fea, excepting the little {pot 
between the tropics on which he is pleafed to fix the Gar- 
den of Eden.— Here were collected the firft parents, not only 
of mankind, but of every plant, infect, bird, and beaft. He 
might likewife, we think, with equal probability, have given 


the fifhes a place in his cabinet. It was, however, neceflary 





« * Hen-bane.’ 

+ There is a hideous long diffance hetween this vulgar and auk- 
ward conclufion of the period, ond the top of the plant which it re- 
fers to. 

‘{ One hundred and thirty-eight genera have winged or pappous 
feecis, or inflated feed veflels.’ 

‘§ We have alift of twenty-nine genera with elaftic feed veffels.” 

‘ || Linneus names fifty genera thus armed. 


for 
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for this primeval affembly, that Linnzus fhould build them 2 
high mountain, which Mr. Brand with great fagacity pulls 
down, by obferving that no fach mountain is at this time 
known to geographers. The commentator, notwithftanding, 
fill clings to his mafter, follows him over this heap of ruins, 
and with all his might endeavours to fupport a fuperftru@ure, 
the foundation of which he popeavediy faps with his own hand : 

Adam and his family increafed and multiplied, fo that the 
apartments in a fingle mountain were foon found to be too few 
to fupply them all with lodgings ; the fea, in the mean time, 
was complaifant enough to change himfelf into a different 
element ; or, more plainly, the paradifaical {pot extended on 
all fides, in confequence of the tranfmutation of water into 
earth : this commodious revolution is found to be agreeable 
to fome fa&ts which Linnzus obferves to have taken place on 
the coait of Weft Bothnia, where the fea, he fays, ‘ decreafes 
every ten years four inches and five lines perpendicularly.’ 
But furely this is a fupply too fmall for the vaft increafe of 
plants, &c. which, according to his own account, muft have 
been generated in that time. Befides, if we were to build 
a fyitem from what we fee on the fhores of Yarmouth, per- 
haps we might allow our venerable philofopher fome poffible 
increafe for his paradifaical dominions; but if, on the other 
hand, we went but a few miles along the Norfolk coaft, we 
fhould difcover, near Cromer, fuch faéts as would induce us 
to curtail thofe dominions again ; or to believe that, inftead of 
the change fuppofed by Mr. Brand, there was really a chenge 
not of water into earth, but of earth into water.—It is a com- 
mon obfervation, that one great genius always improves upon 
another.’ This is the cafe with Mr. Brand, in his notes on 
this differtation; he foon leaves Linnzus at an immenfe di- 
ftance behind him. He difcovers, in the firft chapters of Ge- 
nefis, that the very order of creation given in facred hiftory 
is in perfe&t harmony with the Linnzan fyftem. He changes 
the Latin verfes quoted in the original into verfes of bis owp ; 
and till farther, not contented with mere facts, he proceeds 
to explain their caufes. He appeals to the authority of Black 
and Boyle; but, like other great writers, fcorns to give 
any particular references. The former he calls to his aid in 
fupport of the idea, that water is changed into earth by tri- 
turation and evaporation ; and the latter he produces as an 
evidence, that by repeated diftillation $ of an ounce of earth 
may be extracted from an ounce of water. Hence he de- 
duces the datum, which gives rife to a moft formidable appear- 
ance of algebraical characters. If, reader, you have patience 


_to go through this curious problem, or even if you be the author, 
} we 
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we would afk you, whether this demonftration has no 
involved in it this abfurd fuppofition, that the th of an 
inch of water raifed each day from the furface of the fea by 
evaporation, experiences the fame change as if it had paffed 
through a hundred diftillations ; or, in other words, that the 
effe&t produced in that portion of water which is each day ab- 
forbed by the atmofphere, in confequence of the action of the 
fun’s rays upon it, is adequate to a change which the fame 
would undergo, in cafe it were diftilled a hundred times with 


a heat equal to what is ufually employed by chemifts in this 
operation. 


Notwithftanding the high honour which Mr. Brand would . 


give thofe experiments, by faying that they tend to confirm 
Newton’s theory of the figure of the earth; notwithftanding 
likewife the great authority which they derive in his opinion 
from their agreement with that theory, we feel this curious 
mode of arguing in circulo to be alike feeble with all others of 
the fame kind; a few fimple fa&ts overturn all that ftructure 
which he has built on the fanétion of a name, and which, 
before he concludes this note, like the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion, vanifhes wholly out of his own fight. We cannot guefs 
what the author defigned by the pompous’ difplay of mathe- 
matical knowlege which he attempts to give in this note: 
when, before he concludes his comment, he enumerates the 
various effects of ftorms and other caufes, which fhew that 
his demonitration is as ufelefs and undecifive as its principles 
ar€ fallacious. In his own opinion the formation of the va- 
rious ftrata cannot be accounted for upon this fyftem, with- 
out meeting difficulties that are feemingly infuperable ; for 
how can the fea, which by evaporation fhould depofit but one 
{pecies of earth, by the fame operation produce the varied 
ftrata which we difcover in the bowels of the earth ?—What 
a wonderful paffion is the love of fyftem! What elfe could 
create the phrenzy which indulges, much lefs publifhes, the 
weak and extravagant notion, that the fea has had its dream- 
ing and waking fits !—Hear the author, in the Hitgse of his 
own conjectures. 


‘ Thefe (viz. the different earths) would never be found 
fimple in thick ftrata, unlefs we could fuppofe that evaporation 
was fufpended for fome centuries in a given part of the fea, 
while the waters by agitation alone produced a ftratum of clay— 
And again, that thefe remain at reft for another period, while a 
thicknefs of chalk was generated above it by evaporation ; not to 
mention mineral and fulphureous firata.’ 


What does Mr. Brand mean by this concife intimation at 
the end of his period? Dces he with us to conjecture, like 
him- 
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himfelf, that the fea has a greater number of fleeping fits 
than thofe he alludes to? The author, however, though fo 
very lofty in his reveries, is very humble in his profeflions ; 
« The arguments, he fays, which may be alledged on both 
fides of this queftion are weighty, and I wifh rather to call 
the attention of abler men to them, than to decide upon them 
myfelf. : 

It is our duty here to obferve, that the author has omitted 
the greateft part of what may be faid on one fide of the 
queftion. 1. Suppofe that after diftillation we find a depofit 
of earth in the retort made ule of,.is the tran{mutation of 
water into earth the neceflary confequence of ¥ fact? If 
not, it may be afked whence does the earth appear? The vef- 
fels, fay they, aré perfe&tly clean, the water is collected from 
fnow at a great diftance from all towns: fo that the element 
in this experiment is operated upon while in its greateft pu- 
rity. It is anfwered, that no portion of our atmofplere can, 
without great abfurdity, be fuppofed entirely free from earthy 
particles ; the afcent of fmoke, and a variety of other weighty 
fubftances in the vicinity of great towns, is a fuflicient evi- 
dence of a fimilar power which the air may have to load it- 
felf in different cireumftances. Befides, does the water itfelf 
afcend without being attached to fome part of thofe fub- 
ftances with which it is loaded in a condenfed ftate? We 
have ocular demoniftration that particles of mercury will af- 
cend in a medium of water attached to particles of air; and 
what is ftill more to the point, we know that water carries up 
into the atmofphere, in contact withit, fome of the moft weighty 
faline fubftances.—A variety of other circumftances might be 
enumerated, which, co-operating, might very well account 
for the depofit of the earth in diftillation, without fuppofing 
a tranfmutation of water into earth. But, 2. How is this dif> 
tillation carried on? if in clofe veffels, if no communication 
be made with the open air, the experiment is by no means 
analogous to the evaporation which takes place in! nature; 
but if there be a communication with the air, how is the 
precife quantity of water diftilled to be aicertained? How 
can the 150 diftillations, which Mr. Brand fuppofes, be carried 
--On without an immenfe lofs of water? or, in other words, 
without fufficient reafon to believe his mathematical calcu- 
Jation as inaccurate as it is in itfelf abfurd and infignifi- 
cant? Some perfons indulge a vain affectation of obtruding 
algebraical characters on every trifling negesien with the view 
of appearing learned in the fight of th 1e VY ign and the fuperfi- 
cial part of readers. But, 3. Mr. Brand feems to have read the 
4 inimit- 
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iftimitable differtation of the abbé Fontana on this fubje&t; and 
we are forry to obférve has omitted fome particulars of that 


ublication, which are of creat weight in the prefent quef- 
Pp ? 5 5 P q ; 


tion, He does not mention that the abbé ufed feveral differ- 
ent kinds of glafs in his experiments; and that the water 


ated . was the ;damean each, yet the earth depofited was - 


entirely different ; that the little portion of air included in 


each veffel was tSerent| in different veffels ;. nor, does the au-— 


thor feem to remember, or to know, that this portion of air 
alone, when kept in a long heat*,-was fuflicient to produce a 
corrofion of the glafs, which*might partly account for the de- 
pofit of the earth. In fhort, this Differtation, while it fhews 
the extent of imagination enjoyed by Linneus, is, at the 
fame time, a proof that Mr.. Brand has chofen a fubjec& 


which he has neither carefully examined, nor fufficiently 


confidered. We would not, however, be fo free in our ftric- 
tures on this part of the work, without giving it the general 
charaGter, we think it juftly deferves. The author’s induftry, 
in toiling through a great deal of bad Latin, pro bono pub- 
lico, is highly commendable; nor do we lefs applaud his cha- 
rity in fupplying the deficiencies of many excellent naturalifts 
whofe knowlege of language does not extend beyond that of 
their own country. 

__ The reader will meet, as he proceeds, feveral difplays of 
affectation ; a number of inaccuracies in the arrangement of 
words and fentences; grammatical errors in great abundance ; 
a moderate fhare of obfcurity; but, upon the whole, a to- 
lerable portion of amufement and inftruction, for which he. 
will think himfelf perhaps more obliged to the merit of the. 
original, than to that of Mr. Brand, either as a tranflator or 
commentator. Ce 





Candid Thoughts ; ; or, an Enquiry into the Caufes of National. 
Difcontents and Misfortunes fince the Commencement of the pres 
Jfent Reign. 8vo. 15. 6d." Nicoll. 


+ HERE is eet any writer who does not lay claim to can- 

dour, vell as to juftice, even when he treats an ad- 
verfe ‘eee in és pebiaics with the greateft feverity. We muft, 
however, acknowlege, that the author of the prefent pamphlet 
has, in our opinion, an unexceptionable title to the epithet 
prefixed to his enquiry. He invettigates his fubject in a calm, 
difpa Bop ate manner, and makes many juft obfervations. 











* See Dr, Priefiley’s fourth volume on Air, p. 373. 
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This fenfible writer imputes the national difcontents and 
misfortunes to a variety of caufes, The following is the firft 
which he mentions. 


_* The attachment of the fovereign to the earl of Bute, was 
foon difplayed by fignal marks of confidence and favour. He 
was called from retirement to offices of public truft, and in a few 
months appeared in the moft important minifterial chara¢ter. 
That the integrity and abilities of the man were intimately known 
to his mafter—that private friendfhip might be admitted to have 
fome influence in the choice—that it was candid to fufpend judg- 
ment, and to found approbation and cenfure upon the actual mea- 
fures purfued by the new minifter, were arguments which could 
not find entrance into the ears of thofe, who were ftung with the 
apprehenfion of lofing that influence and pre-eminence which 
they had fo long maintained, The power and preferment of 
lord Bute, foon became an open and avowed topic of difcontent — 
his abilities were condemned before they were put to the proof — 
his country and his countrymen were attacked with the moft virulent 
andlicentious abufe. The indifcretion and the infolence of the fa- 
vourites of princes in formerages, and in circumftances widely dif 
ferent, were recited to roufe the terrors of the people. The ims - 
ag of thefe arts of faction proved but too fuccefsful. Re- 
ignation fucceeded refignation. The council of the nation was 
divided more than it had been fince the beginning of the wat, and 
at atime when the greateft vigour and moft cordial unanimity 
were required—the tranquility of the prince was difturbed— the 
minds of the people were poifoned.’ 


The charaéter and condué of lord Chatham are marked 
with peculiar ftrength of colouring in the fubfequent quo- 
tation. 


¢ The odium of one minifter, the overgrown popularity of 
another, introduced the prefent reign with circumftances, which 
were by no means favourable.to the duration of public tranquil 
lity. The abilities and fuccefs of Mr. Pitt can hardly be de- 
feribed in terms of exaygeration. By the boldnefs of his fpirit, 
and the vigour of enterprifes, a nation lethargic, unfortunate, 
defponding, was quickly exalted to a pitch of fplendor and glory 
unequalled im the page of hiftory. If ever a minifter pofleffed 
equal abilities, no one ever exerted them with fuch aftonifhing 
fuccefs. He deferved the confidence and applaufe of the nation. 
The confidence and applaufe of the- nation were conferred upon 
him without referve or limitation. Popularity and fuccefs reci« 
procally promote each other. The demands of Mr. Pitt tor fups 
plies, large beyond example, were gratified without a murmur, 
and the effectual application of. thefe, ftill heightened the gene- 
tofity of the people, and put into the hands of the minifter-fuch 
ample means of fucceis as fully outweighed fuperiority of nuin- 
‘bers, and every natural advantage upon the fide of our enemies. 


At 
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At the commencement of this reign, the profperity of the nation, 
and the popularity of the man who had been under Providence 
the inftrument of that profperity, have attained to their me- 
Yidian. 

‘ It is perhaps vain to expect in human charaéters, that degree 
of moderation, which is neceflary to maintain virtue unfhaken 
amidit an overflowing tide of applaufe and profperity, It were 
eafy to bring examples from hiftory to fhew, that great power 
and fuccefs have fometimes overturned thofe very virtues upon 
which they were originally erected. The law of oftracifm among 
the Athenians, though produétive of injuftice and ingratitude to 
individuals, was expedient in a political view, in order to turb 
exorbitant ambition, the offspring of fuccefs and popularity, and, 
to preferve that balance of domeitic influence which is the bafis 
of tree governments. But whatever apologies may be drawn from 
the infirmity of human nature, it cannot be denied, that the ar- 
rogance of Mr. Pitt became intolerable. He claimed a mono- 

oly of influence and direftion, difrefpectful to the fovereign, 
and difeufting to his partners in adminittration. His refignation 
enfued. He “entered again the lifts of oppofition. He had now 
acquired fupreme authority over the minds of the people, His 
difapprobation alone was fufficient to ftamp condemnation 
any public meafure, and to render the authors of it fufpefted and 
odious. The ufe he made of this influence is but too well re- 
membered. Did he ever, in one inftance, approve of any plan 
of adminiftration whilft he was out of place? Did he ever 
ceafe to blaft, with the thunder of his eloquence, the characters 
of thofe in power, and to thwart and confound every mea- 
fure which he was not allowed to guide? Hence the late peace, 
though concluded upon terms at leaft as favourable as thofe 
which he himfelf had dictated, was affumed as full evidence 
of the ignorance and wickednefs of the adminiftration who fuc- 
eeeded him. Hence the repeal of the flamp act in America, 
and all the mighty mifchiefs it has fince brought forthe 
Whether this repeal was expedient or not, is a queftion which ma 
eccur in a fubfequent part of thefe confiderations. The fact E 
believe is well known. The repeal of the Stamp Act was, ina 
great meafure, owing to the influence of Mr. Pitt. A new ad- 
minifiration, in the moft important queflion that ever affected. the 
interefts of this nation, were determined to embrace his opinion, 
in order to infure that ftability which they could not expect from 
their own wifdom and merits. But to return particularly to the 
conduét of Mr. Pitt. If he would not agree to continue in ad- 
miniftration, upon any terms confiftent with the honour of the’ 
pince and the refpect due to his colleagues: if it- was his deter- 
mined plan, when he was himfelf out of power, to oppofe thofe 
who were in power, it might have been naturally expected, and 
has been felt inexperience, that neither caution, nor virtue, ner 
antentions however upright, could render any miniftry, or any 
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fet of men, invulnerable by his attacks.’ Hence he had the fata? 
fuccefs to keep alive a diitruit and jealoufy of every future ad- 
miniftration---he traverfed and perplexed every meafure going 
forward--he robbed his country of that eftablifhed peace and 
pleafing confidence, which the government of the mildeft of 
princes ought to have produced---he divided the children from 
the father. If Chatham had not approved, a feeble oppofition 
would not have dared even to have whifpered an apology for the 
rebellion of America, Had he with his tropes and figures fenced 
the fupremacy of the Britifh parliament,.that man mutt have ha- 
zarded his blood who would have prefumed to controvert the doc- 
trine; and bring it-to the teft of argument. A rabble without 
arms, or difvipline, or money, might, fecure from danger, take 
the field againft the veterans who had conquered for them a few 
ears before, and might bid defiance to the threats, the power, 
and the wealth of Britain, whilft the man, who with dzfpotic 
fway, reigned over the opinions of the people, abetted their 
caufe and applauded their virtue.’ | 


Our author obferves, that the admiffion of tories into a 
fhare of adminiftration, -has often been urged as a ground of 
difcontent under the prefent reign, and has had its effe& in 
exciting jealouiies in many of his majefty’s well-affected fub- 
jects. But he juftly remarks, ‘that to exclude any denomina- 
tion or body of men from fharing in the truft and honour of 
adminiftration, farther than as they are defetive in the prin- 


ciples or abilities efiential to the faithful difcharge of them, 
is equally repugnant to juftice and found policy. The fol- 
lowing obfervations on this fubject are worthy of attention. 


¢ Ifany man ftillobitinatcly contends fora ditinGtion of familiess 
T afk him how it is poilible to afcertain that diitinction? Have 
whigs ard tories, like the different Indian caits, inclofed them- 
felves within certain barriers never to be broken down, and» pro- 
hibited intermarriages with thofe who are not of their own ciafs 
and way of thinking ? whilit the:name of a political diilinétion 
has been retained, has:not the blood:of thofe to whom it is at- 
fixed, intermingled m their potterity ? if guilt runs down in the 
blood of tories, let the pedigree of tamilies be traced, and how 
few of thofe whoboatt of the nameof whigs will befound untainted 
with thecontagion. . Nothing. but the abfurdity can equal the 
injuftice and illiberality of perpetuating the diftinction between 
whig and tory. | 
¢ If after all it fhould be infifted upon, that a manifeft prefe- 
rence is given to tories, which has turned the balance of power 
to their fide, | would deiire any man who is of this opinion, care- 
fully toinfpeé the Court Regilier of every year+ fince the accef- 
fien of his majefty to the throne---atter the bef informa- 
tion he can obtain about the pedigree of perfons who fill the litts 
of offices, he will perhaps find it not a little perplexing to decide 
un- 
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under what ftandard they fall to be marfhalled---but fhould he, after 
the moft deliberate calculation, refolve, that the names of tories 
out-number thofe of the whigs, and that the fcale o! power in- 
clines to their fide. yet in juitice it flill becomes him to enquire 
whether this ought not to be imputed to accidental caufes, and 
the caprice of faction, more than to the influence of a minifter, 
or the inclination or fixed purpofe of a prince ? when the diftinc- 
tion between whig and tory was invidioufly revived at the begin- 
ning of the prefent reign, it was the avowed refolution of fome 
of the moft eminent whig families, not to-take any part in admi- 
niftration unlefs the tories were utterly caft out. The neceffary 
effect of this refolution, under the government of a prince deter- 
mined not to facrifice equity to faction, muft have been to dimi- 
nifh the number of whigs, and to increafe that of tories, who 
enjoyed places of adminiitration, But in fuch a cafe does not the 
prince ftand acquitted of all charge of partiality, and ought not 
the decline of the intereft of the whigs to be fairly imputed to 
their own obftinacy, pique, and refentment.’ 


Other caufes afligned of misfortunes, are, lenity of go- 
vernment, or a relaxation in the executive power, and the 
want of principle in oppofition ; on both which, as well as 
on various collateral fubje&ts, that incidentally occur, the au- 
thor makes many pertinent and judicious remarks, intermixed 
occafionally with cenfure or approbation, which alike difcover 
ingenuity, impartiality, and good fenfe. 
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Didionaire Hiftorique et Géographique de la Province de Bretagne ; dé- 
dié a la Nation Bretonne; par M. Ogée, Ingenieur-Géographe de 
cette Province. Firft and Second Volume in Quarto. Nantes, 


‘THE beginning of a voluminous but an important work for the 
hiftory, and ftill more for the geography, of France; as by far 
the greater part is to confift in topographical accounts of all the 
towns, places, and villages of Bretagne; of their fituation and pre- 
fent fize and ftate, and an abftract of their refpeétive hiftory. 

A general introduction to the whole work, and a general hiftory 
of the whole province, have been prefixed to the firft volume. 

The length of the province is here given, from the 3° 15’ to 7° 
30! from Ingrade to the weftern point of the Ifle of Oneffant, or 
from Eaft to Weft; and faid to amount to 76 4 French leagues: its. 
breadth, from the fouthern point of the Ifle of Bouin to the north- 
ern part of the Sept [fles, is here taken from 46° 55° to 48° 52’. 
The circumference of Bretagne amounts to 200 French leagues; irs 
furface to 1609 French fquare leagues, befides the iflands; or to’ 
7,240,500 fourmaux; each journal making 80 {qpare cordes; and 
each corde 24 feet; or, what comes to the fame ting, all Bretagne 
contains 6,893,721 arpents ; each arpent 100 {quare roods (perches), 
each rood, cr perch, at 22 pieds de rot. 

Yet the whole extent of cultured country, or all the fields ac- 
tually cultivated for the fupport of the inhabitants, will hardly exe 
VoL. LI. Fune, 1781. Hh ceed 
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ceed two millions of journaux (or day’s work) ; above three milliong 
lie entirely wafte; and 850,c00 jouinaux arecovered with fand. 

The province contains 40 abbies, 201 convents, and-47 hofpitals, 
befides an endlefs multitude of chapels, and fmaller foundations, 
‘which may prove indeed the piety of our ancettors, but contribute 
nothing to the temporal profperity of their defcendants.’ 

The 42 cities and towns who fend deputies to the provincial af 
femblies, contain 336,600 perfons, and the whole province, in ge- 
neral, not above 2,211,250 people; of this number, there are hardly 
one million employed in. agriculiure, and very great numbers of 
thefe do not even procure them/elves the neceflaries of hfe. 

Theaverage annual number of births in the years 17735-7453 75, 76; 
was 338,652; that of marriages 80,782; that of deaths 376,472, 
This melancholy difference between the births and deaths, the au- 
thor imputes to extravagance, luxury, mifery, and epidemics. * Our 
petits mafitres, fays he, do not maryy; and this, perhaps, is no 
great lofs to fociety, as, even fhould they marry, but few of 
them would become fathers of families; and thole who could, 
do not chafe to marry, far fear of not being able to fupport fa- 
milies. Matrimonia! fidelity is now reipected only by the lower ranks 
of people. In the years 1771—74 the crops-were fcanty and inade-~ 
quate to the fupport cf the iniabitants ; yet foe monopolifts en- 
riched themfelves by the exportation of corn; and multitudes were 
ftarved and died of buncer. 

Notwithfianding the very advantageous fituation of the province, 
its commerce, if we except Nantz, St. Malo, and L’Orient, is far 
from being coniiderable. The country abounds in woods. It alio 
has two mines yielding lead, filver, and tin: fome mines of iroa, 
and two rich mines of coals, in the Comré de Crntois. 

The hiftory of the province is more minute and accurate than 
this general account of its prefent itate. We here meet with fome 
learned enquiries on the diftriéts formerly inhabited by the Curio- 
folites, and the Olifmii; with a_feries of the ancient kings of the 
country; with an account of the fingular ancient p: ecautions againit 
leprofy, which began in the twelfth ceatury to {pread in Bretagne, 
and had not ceafed inthe beginning of the afteenth. dn. the 
fixteenth century it was futceeded by the venereal difeafe. This 
provincial hiftory concludes with a chronological Mit of all the royal 
edits and regulations iflued in the prefent century, relating to 
Bretagne, 

The author’s account of the prefent ftate and trade of feveral 
places and diftriéts, appears deficient : he fays a few words only of 
the confiderable fifhery in the bay of Douarnenes 3 and nothing of 
the oyfter-fifhery at Cancale. Or the fait trade, fo mnportant for 
Bretagne, we find no details. . Breft is faid to contain, with its fub- 
urbs, 24,600 inhabitants, and its harbour to be impregnable: but no 
account is given of the infutution and prefent {tate of the marine 
academy; nor of the other naval eftablithments at Breit. 

On the other hand, the author enlarges on the antiquity of Car. 
haix, or Ker-aes, perhaps the only place in Bretagne that has pre- 
ferved its ancient Celtic name; he givesa defcription of a multitude 
of huge ftones laid on one another, at Carnac, near Vannes, with 
abftracts of the Conjectures of many learned antiquaries concerns. 
ing thefe ftructures, their antiquity, and deftination. His account 
of the fmall town of Dol, is curious, on account of the number of 
fe- 
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revolutions caufed in that diftriét by inundations ; by wives Bue 
the adjacent iflands were feparated from the continent: the adjacent 
{wamps abound in incredible quantities of wood. 

Fougeres fabricates quantities of linen for exportation to America. 
The Ifland of Belleifle became in 1658 the property of the famous 
aod unfortunate minifter of finances, Fouquet, whofe defcendants 
have, in 1719, ceded it tothe king in exchange for the duchy of 
Gifors: the ifland was in 1487 ftrongly fortified by Vauban. Its 
fertile foil might abound in wine, figs, and mulberry trees. In 
1766, eighty-families of Acadians were fent to Belleifle, but left it 
at the end of the years of exemption from taxes: and molt of them 
were in 1775 tranfported to Corfica. The Ifle of Ufhant contains 
only about 1500 people, and good pafturage, but no vines; and 
fince 1764, it belongs to the king. 

The firft public fale of goods for the French Eaft India Company, 
at Orient, was held in 1735. 

The fecond volume ends with the letter M. It will probably be 
fucceeded bytwo more. The work is not illuftrated with maps 
nor was there any great occafion for them, as there are numbers of 
maps of Bretagne to be had: but. the re{pective merits of thefe maps 
we could have withed to have feen here appreciated. 





Orkneyinga Saga, five Hiforia Orcadenfium, a prima Orcadum per 
Norwegos occupatione ad Exitum Setuli duodecimi. Saga hins helga 
Magnufar Eyce Jarls, Ave Vita Sandi Magni Tifularum Comitis, 
ex MSS. Legati_ Arna-Magnzani, cum Verfione Latina, Varietate 
Lefionum, et Indicibus, chronologico, reali, et p/ilolozico, edidit Jonas 
Jonzus, If, An. 1780. Sumptibus illufir. P. Fiid. Suhm. A large 
Volume in Quarto, with engraved Specimens of ancient Hand-writings, 
from five MSS. Copenhagen, 


ME: de Suhm‘has caufed this work to be publifhed at his expence 

on account of its being the moft ancient document of the Hif- 
tory of the Orkneys; and becaufe the Britith antiquaries feemed 
not to be in poffeffion of it. On this work Torfzus founded his 
Hiftory of the Orkneys; buthe employed it only as an hiftorian, 
and, without publifhing a tranflation of it, abridged many relations, 
amplified others, omitted many; and inter{pericd other things, not 
contained in it, from creditable fources. He thought that Orkney- 
inga Saga was written towards the end of the twelfth century; but 
that the fongs intermixed with it had been compofed by earl Einar 
himfelf, who eftablithed himielf in the Orkneys in the beginning of 
the tenth century. 

The tale of this Saga is a crude mixture of family, anecdotes, ge- 
nealogical tabies, old fuperititious legends, old hiftorical accounts 
of facts and tranfa€tions of the Norwegian colonifts. and their fo- 
vereigns. . 

The Hiftory of Earl Magnus is a legendary tale, ebding with his 
canonifatiun, and accounts of his miracles. This Magnus was, 
in 1510, flain by his coufin Hakon, who envied. him bis moiety. of 
the kingdom of the ifles. 

The oldeft MS. of the firft Saga, ufed by Mr. Jonzeus, is of the 
fourteenth century, and has been-collated with feven others of more 
recentgdates. 

Of the Magnufar Saga four more recent MSS. are extant at Co- 
penhagen ; and probably it did not even exilt in the fourteenth 
¢entury. ; 
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Both Sagas are accompanied with the Latin tranflations. The 
fongs have been tranflated by bifhop John Finnzus. 

Mr. de Suhm has, in the Preface, given an account of the MSS, 
and of the value and defeéts of the Sagas. 

Mr. Jonzus has collated the MSS. tranflated the profaical parts 
of the Sagas, and fubjoined a lift of the fovereigns of the Orkneys, 
and an Icelandic vocabulary full of learned difquifitions. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Joannis Com. de Betlen, Commentarii de Rebus Tranfilvanicis, prox- 
imis ab obitu Gabrielis Betlenii triginzta quatuor annis sets. 2 vols. 
$vo. Vienna. 


OHN Betlen, the author of this work, was chancellor of Tranfil-. 
J vania, a patron of Jearning, and father and grandfather to two 
Tranfilvanian hiftorians. His annals begin with 1629, and con- 
clude with 1663. ‘They are very valuable, and have hitherto been 
very fcarce. He had continued them down to the year 1673, but 
this latter part has never yet been publifhed, though MS, copies are 
not very fcarce in, Tranfilvanian libraries ; and have often been re- 
ferred to by Mr. Benké, alate Tranfilvanian writer. 

- The firft edition of the prefent work was publifhed at Herman- 
ftadt in Tranfilvania, in 1663; the fecond, at Amfterdam, in 1664. 
The prefent one is improved by fome account given of the author ; 
by a few chronological and hiftorical remarks, and fome genealogi- 
cal tables of the Tranfilvanian princes Rakocy, Bartfai, Kemenyi, 
and Apafi. 


Die Biebel gefchichte in einigen Beytragen erheutert; or, the Hiflory of 
Bibles, tlluftrated, by Jofias Lorck, a gag of the German Fre- 
derick’s Church, at Copenhagen. Vol. 1. %wo. Copenhagen, 
(German.) 

The reverend Mr. Lorck, who poffeffes one of the greateft col- 
Jeétions of Bibles, amounting to 4192 publications, and 4676 vo- 
lumes, colleéted within twenty years, claffed under fifty-five heads, 
in forty nine different languages, has here begun to publifh a num- 
ber of valuable obfervations, and accounts relating to the hiftory of 
the Bible itfelf, and of the various editions andtranflations.- His 
account of a new tranflation of the Bible into a language in which 
it has never yet appeared, will gratify every reader, and do 
credit to the munificence of his Danith majefty, who has given 2000 
dollars to defray the expence of the impreffion of a new verfion of 
the New Teftament into the Creolian language, for the ufe of the 
poor flaves in the Weft Indian iflands, 


Hiftoire du Cardinal de Polignac, Archevéque d Auch, &c. contenant 
des Détaits trés-interefjans fur fes differ entes Négociations, tirés du Dé- 
pot des Affaires étrangeres, pour fervir d’ Eclairciffement a une Partie 
des Regnes de Louis XIV. & de Louis XV. 2 vols. 12m0. Paris. 


Cardinal Polignac, the celebrated author of the Anti-Lucretius, 
has been employed in feveral embaflies and negociations in Poland, 
Helland, and Rome, and acquired the reputation of a great and 
acute politician. His life was therefore worth writing: but it might 
be wifhed that the tafk had been undertaken, not by a Fraficifcan 
friar, who feems to be very little acquainted with the world and 
with ftate affairs, but by a politician. Father Faucher’s perform- 
ance however, may be confidered at leaft as an ufetul compilation. 
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Mémoire fur TUfage des Narcotiques dans les Fitures intermittentes; o% 
nouvelle Méthode de traiter les Fiéures d* Accés. Par M. Duchanoys 
Do&eur, Gc. 12me. Paris. 


Dr. Duchanoy does not pretend to have been the firft who fug- 
gefted this method of cure; he quotes a phyfician, Berreyat, who 
had before employed that method with great fuccefs: he only en- 
deavours to recommend it as efficacious and valuable; and relates 
ten obfervations in proof, that a few dofes of this remedy have ef- 
feéted radical cures of tertian and quartan agues, which had be- 
fore refifted to the moft approved remedies. 


—_—_—- 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


eS" Cs 8-7 Bae 
A Leiter to the right hon. William Eden. 8vo. 15.64. Debrett. 


HIS Letter is a comment on a pamphlet entitled, * Con- 
i fiderations fubmitted to the People on their prefent Con- 
dition, with regard to Trade and Conititution,’ which the au- 
thor confiders as the production, or written under the direction, 
of Mr. Eden. The Letter, as is generally the cafe with political 
altercations, contains a mixture of raillery and ferious argu- 
ment. Where the author does not convince, he frequently en- 
tertains his readers with ftrokes-of ingenuity ; and he feems, in 
general, not to be deftitute of acuteneis. 


The Conftitution, or a full Anfwer to Mr, Edmund Burke's Aati- 
conftitutional Plan of Reform. 8vo. 25. Nicoll. 

A fpeech fuppofed ro have been fpoken in the Houfe of Com- 
mons on a re-hearing of Mr. Burke’s plan of reform. The au- 
thor treats the fubject chiefly with ridicule ; but he frequently 
alfo ufes ingenious arguments, which might appear more con- 
vincing, were it not for the raillery with which they are ge- 
nerally intermixed. 


Confiderations on the Principles of Naval Difcipline and Naval 
Courts-Martial. 8vo. 2s, Almon. 

The author of this pamphlet compares the conduct of the 
courts-martial on admiral Keppel and fir Hugh Pallifer: but he 
appears too warm on the fide of the former to. delineate the pa- 
rallel with any degree of impartiality. His remarks, therefore, 
are not only for the moft part unjuft, but accompanied with a 
petulancy of invective and declamation which expofes his preju- 
dice in the ftrongeft light. 


Fe: 277 [2 ets 


Orpheus, Pricf of Nature, and Prophet of Infidelity. 40. 250 
Stockdale. 

This is a tedious, illiberal, and abufive poem, wherein the 
author has endeavoured to turn into ndicule, and to render 
odious, fome of the beft and moft refpectable characters of the 
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prefent age. We will give our readers a fpecimen of his manner, 
and let them judge for themfelves. 


¢ Now the awaken’d artifts throng around ; 
For all, but Reynolds, heard the trumpet’s found. 
Deafnefs preferv’d the academic fire, 
And fav’d him broken bones from Johnfon’s ire. 
Johnion, whofe bigotry, whofe wit, whofe taite, 
Some ftern inquifitor had aptly grac’d, 
Or Oxford pedant; to the flames would give 
All thofe who freely think, or freely live. 
Who move a ftep beyond th’ eftablithed pale, 
And college faith renounce, and college ale. 
Reynolds, (copartner in his club,) who knows 
Nought of religion, but what painting fhews, 
In lexiphanic chains t’ward heaven is led, 
And to the brutal doctor bows his head,’ 

© Weft well acquainted with poetic ftrain 
Inform’d that Orpheus had appear’d again 
With envy pined; not that his vaunted name 
Was crown’d with wifdom’s or with mufic’s fame ; 
But that the world fhould ever view an elf, 
Who in uxorioufnefs furpais’d himfelf.’ 


After thus venting his fpleen againft the amiable fir Jothua, 
and the learned Johnfon ; ;and informed us that the benevolent 


and 1} 


ingenious Weft is contemptible becaufe he is a good huf- 


band, he fpeaks thus modeffly of our excellent phyficians Jebb, 
Heberden, and Elliott. 





‘ Here Jebb, whofe open palm for ever itches, 
Whofe only paffion is the love of riches ; 
Rather the firft—for as by fome is reckon’d, 
A love of paltry honours, is the fecond. 
Beneath a feeming frank and liberal drefs, 


‘He hides his prudence and penurioufnefs. 


Would freely barter morals and religion, 

And worfhip Mahomet, or e’en his | pigeon, 

Some lucrative appointment to enjoy ; 

In avarice, more than man, in wit, a boy. 

On Scotia’s mountains, fpite of wind and weather, 

He would have throve, and fcraped bawbees tugether, 

To work a greater wonder, is his lot, ) 

He at St. James’s, his milch-cows has got, 

And drains their udders with the craftieit Scot. J 
¢ Next Heberden, (a true believer) came, 

His med’cines potent made with gofpel fiame. 

Doubts of futurity were not his theme ; 

He haften’d thither on a diffrent fcheme ; 

This fage arrived from Derby, or the Seres, 

Might haply prompt him with a fet of queries, 


¢ El- 
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© Elliott fought peace of mind trom inward ftrife, 
He faw an amiable, deferving wife, 
By his own profligacy, {mourn’d too late) 
Fore’d into vice, and render’d profiigate.’ 


In-this Drawcanfir flyle, without the leaft regard to truth or 
juftice, without wit or humour, without reafon, and in very in- 
different rhyme, this gentleman goes on to the.end of his poem, 


openly traducing and infulting, with their names at full length, 


many perfons of fair character and reputation. 


Pindaric Ode, inferibed to the right hon, Fredexic Lord North. 
4to. Od. Rivington. 

Falftaff was ¢ not only witty himfelf, but the caufe of wit in 
other men.’ In like manner we may fay that Pindar was not 
only himfelf a. writer 1of odes, but the caufe of ode-writing in 
other men. We are certainly indebted to him for fome. good 
ones of his own, and we are likewife indebted to him for fome 
millions of very bad ones. Scarce an unfiedged genius comes 
from fchool, but he tries his {kill in an ode, . which. he never 
fails to gild with the title of Pindaric, though it has no more 
pretenfions to the name than a birth-day fonnet, Of this fpecies 
is the performance before us, which .is written in the true ipirit 
of mediocrity. It bezins with the praifes of all our ancient Britith 
heroes, and ends with the fulfome adulation of a modern prime 
minifter. There is not, however, from Arthur the -Great, to 
lord North, a ftanza worth remarking or repeating. 


Parnaffian Weeds. [For the Benefit of the Sufferers in the Wet Ine 
dies.] gto. 25. 6d. Sewell. 


The author of thefe poems, which he modeftly ftyles Par- 
nafian Weeds, informs us in an adverufement prefixed, that ¢ the 
produce, aiter the expences of publication are paid, will be de- 
voted to the affiftance of the futierers in the Weft Indies. Ip 
this cafe, he hopes the critics will let him pafs with impunity, 
and the public at large, no leis partial to the caufe, fuffer their 
charity to fuperfede their judgment, and let humanity approve, 
where fenfe would condemn.’—=After fo humble a deprecation 
of wrath, and fo candid an acknowledgment of infufficiency, 
any fevere reflections, however juft or warrantable, might be 
deemed cruel and ill-natured. We fhall only, therefore, take 
oceafion to obferve, that a nofegay of weeds, efpecially when 
ituck in the bofom of Benevolence, may look as pretty, though 
they do not {meil {o jweet, as the fineft flowers; and we heartily 
with that, when'brought to market, for fuch a purpofe, they 
may fetch as mich,—We can affure our readers that there 1s 
nothing poifonous or pernicious in'them; which is more than 
can be faid of many poetical qicked weeds that have lately {prung 
up amongit us. : 
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Superftition, Fanaticifm, and Fadtion; a Poem. By William 
Burton. 4to, 15. Flexney. 


Were it not for the conftant return of certain fimilar founds 
commonly called rhymes, at the end of every couplet, we fhould 
never have difcovered this to be, what the title pronounces it, a 
Poem, asit is entirely profaic, and dull as a Birth-day Ode. 

Take a few lines, exempli gratia, from that part of the 'perform- 
ance where the author defcants on what we generally term King 
Charles’s martyrdom, where he informs us that the 





puritanic knaves, 

For bigot zeal, too foon reviv’d again 

With double fury in a martyr’s reign, 

On law and order trampl’d with difdain, 

And in the nation kindled fuch a flame, 

As brought on Britain’s ifle difgrace and fhame ; 
From the juft ties of duty to be freed, 

They bafely doom’d a virtuous king to bleed. 
Their king to murder, was the Lord’s command, 
That they the better might enflave the land. 
What will not fuch fanatics perpetrate ? 

All order they deftroy’d in church and ftate. 
Fanaticifm’s the wort of ignorance ; 

It ever makes religion a pretence 

To vice—to folly—and impertinence ; 

And yet, tho’ itrange to tell, it has o’erthrown, 
The church—the laws—the parliament—and throne.’ 


Thefe lines are full as good as any in the whole piece. Our 
readers, we believe, will not wifh to fee any more of them. 


The Daily Advertifer.in Metre. 4to. 1s, 6d. Kearfly. 


The Daily Advertifer in metre is yuft as improving, and juft 
as entertaining as the Daily Advertifer out of metre; and Mr. 
Sternhold, the author of it, about as good a poet as the cele- 
brated affociate of Hopkins, from whom he is (as we are in- 
formed in the preface) lineally defcended. This gentleman is 
indeed 


non degener heres. 


We would recommend to him to carry on the work of his 
predeceffor, and give us the whole Bible in verfe, to be fung or 
faid, for which tafk we think him well qualified, as the reader 
will perceive by the following fhort quotation. 


A lady wants to board a gentleman ; 
Apply to M. M. at the Golden Fan— 
Whereas a gentleman, in blue, was feen 
Driving a phaéton near Liffon-Green ; 
The lady in the brimfone-colour’d gown 
Would with to know if he refides in town: 
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She begs he will directly call upon her, 

But hopes fhe may rely upon his honour.— 

Rofy Veftina, Deity of Health, 

Prefents refpects to Plutus, God of Wealth ; 

Hopes no offence ; wants temporary fums, 

Which will prevent th’ impertinence of bums ; 

And, as the aids requir’d are pretty weighty, 

To fetch them home-fends Gog and Magog, mighty.’ 


Whoever is defirous of perufing the reft of this moft excellent : 


and ufeful performance, may purchafe the whole at the fmall 
price of one fhilling and fix-pence, which is dog-cheap for—a 
Daily Advertifer. 


A Poetical Epifile to the Rev. Dr. Robertfon, occafoned by his 
Hifiory of America. 4te. 15. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Compliments to an excellent profe-writer from a very indif- 
ferent poets | 


The Celeftial Beds. 4to. 25. Kearfly. 


Where the carrion is, the crows will always gather together, 
till, by feeding on it, they become as great a nuifance as the 
carrion itfelf. Of this we are convinced by the variety of dull 
and tedious poems which the arrival of one impudent empiric 
amongft us has already produced. Becaufe Dr. Graham’s ad- 
drefs, in his matchlefs pamphlet, is not fufficiently abfurd, we 
are peftered every day with pamphlets and verfes, calculated to 
ridicule and expofe it, that are at leaft as dull and abfurd : 
amongft thefe may defervedly be ranked the poem before us, 
which has neither wit, humour, nor harmony. The following 
are fome of the beft verfes in it. 


‘ To the genial temple lead, 
Fragrant as the flow’ry mead ; 
Vital air! etherial balm ! 
Breaths a {weet celeftial calm : 
Health the cheek of ficknefs blooms 
And all is heav’n within the rooms i 
Melancholy, hence, away ! 
This is Graham’s holiday— 
There a Jewefs found her breaft 
Studded with rofes from th’ eaft! 
And—if we can think it true, 
Streak’d with a celeftial blue ; 
A fnowy rock of health it feem’d, 
And was by all a wonder deem’d, 

¢ Limberhams and debauchees, 
Thither hafte with knocking knees ; 
Genial and prolific fires, 
Shall wake your pulfe to new defires ; 
Tho’ your embers fhould be dead, 
Stretch on his celeftial bed ; 
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Soon you'll feel the vital flame, 
Rufhing thro’ your icey frame! 
Fann’d by agents all divine ! 

Who condefcend with him to dine.’ 


After the perufal of this quotation, we leave our readers to 
judge whether there are not guacks in more proteffions than one. 


Letters from Perdita to a certain Ifraelite. 4to. 2s. Fielding. 


There cannot be a ftronger mark of the depravity of the age 
we live in,, than a multiplicity of fuch publications as thete. 
That a man can be idle and wicked enough to fit coolly down, 
and employ himfelf in writing abfurd and indecent letters be- 
tween an old profligate Jew and an abandoned prottitute (for 
fuch are the fuppofed characters}, is rather furprifing. There 
is, indeed, but one thing more aftonifhing, which is, that there 
fhould be found perfons defirous of looking into them. We 
will not, however, pay our readers fo ill a compliment as to in- 
clude them in the number; nor fhall we defile our page with 
any extracts from this performance. 


A Perfian Epiftle from Solin, Chief Eunuch at the Grand Seraglio 
at \{pahan, to the rev. Dr. Martin Madan. 410. 15.6d. Bew. 

There cannot be a fairer field for ridicule than that which has 
been lately exhibiied by that moft abfurd of all enthufiafts, Mr. 
Madan, in his ‘I helyphthora; a fyftem fo inconfiftent with rea- 
fon, and fo oppofite to every idea of religion and virtue, that no 
fatire can be too fevere againft it, We are always pleafed, 
therefore, to fee the arms of wit and humour pointed at an ob- 
ject deferving of’ cenfure. The little poem before us, though 
it comes rather late, is not without marks of genius and fpirit. 
The author writes from |fpahan; and conceiving Mr. Madan’s 
doctrine much more fuitable, as it certainly is, to the tenets of 
Mahomet than the religion of Chrift, compliments him on 
his excellent difcoveries. ‘Phere is humour and poetry in the 
following illuftration of Madan’s ftrange hypothelis. 


‘6 Increafe and multiply’s” the word ; 
If right at firit, ’tis mott abfurd 

To fay that now it does not hold ; 

Is it the worfe tor being old ? 

Shall blind reformers think to fhackle 
The chofen of the Tabernacle? 

Shall human laws impofe reftraints 
Unfcriptural on Martin’s faints ? 

If this firfl precept (as you fay) 
Subfifts uncanceil’d to this day, 
Hence one great truth refults of courfe, 
It mutt retain its priftine force : 

This juft conclufion will furprize 

No mortal who can fyllogize, 
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In foro celi, then, *tis plain 

(In fpite of what your laws maintain) 
That fcores of wives are free for man 
In England, as at Ifpahan, 
Where your Thelyphthora (created , | 
For warm meridians) fhines tranflated, 
To each feraylio gives new grace, 
And next the Koran takes its place. | 
‘Turks, who with many heifers plow, | 
Its force and merits mutt allow. | 
Here ev’ry Muftapha agrees 
You write with Infpiration’s eafe, 

As if our prophet from above 

To prompt you had difpatch’d his doves 
Not Abubeker cou’d cement ) 
Thefis with founder argument. 
Texts, wove well in, fupport your fcheme, | 
And prove our paradife no dream.’ | 



















































Thefe lines are well turned : the verfes, indeed, throughout 

this poem, are eafy, {mooth, and harmonious. One of the bad 

confequences arifing from the mad Methodift’s fcheme, is the en- | 

couragement which, by wrefting the fcriptures, he has given others | 

to treat them with a levity litle fhort of profanenefs ; a libert ! 

which this ingenious author, we are forry to find, has indulged 

himfelf in: fpeaking of Adam and Eve, he fays, 
¢ That happy couple, without bands, ! 
Join’d eager lips, not formal hands. 
In°Genefis the faét’s related 
Too clearly to be now debated : | 
And thus the nuptial union ftood | 
With maleand female till the flood. | 
In after-times (if Mofes fpake | 
The truth) with Jews ’twas * touch and take.” 
The wanton fmoufe who fnapp’d the zone 
Made all its choice contents his own. 
From Tamar if he chanc’d to roam, 
He broughi his humbled damfel home, y 
Aud in hard money paid, if caught, - 
Enough, methinks, for the firft fault.” 





This is undoubtedly too ludicrous a manner of treating faéts 
recorded in the Old Tefiament ; but who are we to thank for it ? 
doubtlefs the fagacious Lock docfor,. who, to ferve his own pur- 
pole, has explained paflages of holy writ in words which a modeft 
man or woman would not wifh toread, and mutt bluth to repeat; 
can we wonder therefore that our bard thus addrefles him, 

‘ Now fay, good doctor, what wou’d you 
Amidft fuch {weet diftraction do ? 
Since Providence, that mortifies 


Old debauchees, {till {pares their eyes 
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Only to plague their carnal fenfes, 
That they may gaze without pretences, 
And envy (juft like you and me) 

Ev’ry cock {parrow that they fee.’ 


The laft line is borrowed from Pope, who in one of his epiftles 
{peaks of an old man that creeps to his miftrefs 


a on knocking knees, 
And envies ev’ry fparrow that he fees.’ 


This poem is, upon the whole, one of the beft antidotes againft 
the poifon of Madani/m which we have met with, and as fuch we 
recommend it to the admirers of Thelyphthora. 


The Triumph of Dulnefs, a Poem; occafioned by a late Grace paffed 
in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 4¢o. 1s. Almon. 

Nothing can be more uninterefting or more _unentertaining to 
the public than univerfity fquabbles, whether related in verfe or 
profe, as the wit and humour of them, if there be any, is merely 
local, and the characters defcribed only known within the walls of 
a college: the reader, therefore, unlets he is acquainted with any 
of the parties concerned, or particularly itiverelted in the fubject 
of this poem, will find little entertainment in the Triumph of 


Dulne/s. 
nia. 2. ee oe Ss 


The Catechif. By T.Lindfey, 4.M. 12m0. 25, Johnfon, 


The author’s defign in this publication is to fhew, by plain and 
obvious texts of fcripture, that Jefus Chrift and his apoftles knew 
no other God, nor ever taught that there is any other object of 
divine worfhip, but the Father. 

This tract is intended to vindicate the unitarian principles, up- 
on which Mr. Lindfey has formed his congregation in Effex- 
ftreet ; and to give thofe, who may be doubtful in a point of fo 
much confequence, all the information which the nature of the 
fubject will admit. 

A devout Obfervance of the Chriftian Sabbath : a Sermon preached 
before the Univerfity of Oxford. By S. Glaffe, D. D. 8vo. 
62. Rivington. 

A plain fermon, the purport of which is to thew, when the 
fabbath is duly kept, when it is profaned, when the fanétuary is 
reverenced, and when it is treated with contempt. 


The Sinner’s Account fairly fated. A Sermon preached at Hanwell» 
in Middlefex. ByS.Glaffe, D.D. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 
On the unprofitable nature of fin, and the fhame and mifery 

which attend it. The vices, which the author particularly fpe- 

cifies on this occafion, are drunkennefs and the violation of the fe- 
venth commandment. 


A Sermon preached December 31ff, 1780, at the New Meeting in 
Birmingham. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 
In the preface to this difcourfe, the author informs us, that 


he has been invited to take, in conne¢tion with the reverend Mr. 
Blythe, 
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Blythe, the paftoral care of the congregation of Proteftant diflen- 
ters, at the New Meeting in Birmingham ; but that notwith@ad- 
ing this new office, he does not intend to remit any of his appli- 
cation to phildfophical purfuits ; which, he fays, he entered upon 
under many difadvantages,.and is now much better fituated for 
profecuting. , 

His principal aim in this difcourfe is to fhew the ufes.of Chrif- 
tian focieties, with refpect to joint devotion, regular inftruGion 
dnd particular admonition ; and to give his hearers a fpecimen of 
the perfect freedom, with which he purpofes to lay before them 
his reat fentiments concerning any article of doétrine, which he 
thinks of importance to propofe. The points, to which he more 
particularly alludes on this occafion, are, the proper unity of God, 
the proper humanity of fefus Chrift, and the proper obje& of 
divine worfhip. : 

The motto which he has prefixed to this publication is a litelé 
remarkable, * The harveft truly is plenteous.’ In St. Matthew, 
thefe words beara very proper application, as the world, in the 
time of our Saviour, confifted only of Jews and Pagans; but 
when applied to the people of the prefent age, in a Chriftian 
country, they feem only to imply, that there is a want of propet 
minifters, and an opportunity of making innumerable converts to 
the doctrines above mentioned. If this be the café, the preacher 
will undoubtedly find his motto verified to his fatisfaGtion, in the 
contributions of his congregation. 


CON TROVERSLAL 


Martins Hobby houghed and pounded : or, Letters ou Thelyphihora. 
Sve. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 


The author of thefe Letters, though he has‘occafionally intro- 
duced a queerallegory, ‘ Martin’s Hobby houghed and pounded,” 
has however made feveral fhrewd remarks on Mr. Madan’s. doc 
trine of polygamy, and the inconfiftencies, which attend his ¢ar- 
nal noton of marriage. * On this hypothefis, as our author ob- 
ferves, the Mofaic law, Deut. xxii. 23, is unjuft and abfurd, ia 
condemning a virgin, who is only efpoufed; to the punifhment of 
an adultere(s, for giving her perfon to the man of het lateft choice; 
children, according to the fame doétrine;: have it in their power ta 
preclude the confent of their parents, whenever they pleafe ; the 
crime of fornication and whoredom is a mere noneentity ; and the 
marriage ceremony, which, we are told, is an infolent attack u 
on the fovereignty of God, is at the fame time faid to be fo ne- 
ceflary, that without it thé cohabitation of the man and womaa 
would be * infamous and beaftly, &c.’ 

But the greateft abfurdity of all is, that of propofing polyga- 
my asan afylum for the female fex; when, in its natural and ob- 
vious confequence, it would occafion many thoufands of mar- 
ried women to be turned adrift tipon the world, by fuch rafcally 
polygamifis, as would indulge themfelves in thé depredation of un- 
iuipecting 
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fafpedting innocence, without the leaft-notion or peffibility of pre~ 
viding for the unhappy victims of their licentioufnefs,. * 3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Fournal of Firft Thoughts, Objervations, Characters, and Ance- 


dotes, which occurred in a ‘fourney from London to Scarboroughy. 
in 1779+ Small vo. 25.6d. Bowen. 


This Journal contains nothing more, than:a dull diary of com- 
mon occurrences, which the author met with in a journey from 
London to Scarborough, eccurrences which will probably happen 
to every other gentleman who travels. the fame road:; together 
with a fhort account of the places through which he pafied.. This 
favacious traveller informs us, that Newport-Pagnel, fituated on the 
Oufe, contains a great manufactory of bone-late ; that Leicelter is 
alarge old dirty town, firft built by king Lear; that Nottingham 
is in the diocele of York; that Uhatfworth is a noble houfe, and 
elegantly furnifhed ; with a number of curious obiervations of the 
fame kind, equally novel and inftructive: to tltefe our author has 
Kindly added what he calls his firft thoughts on men and things, 
as they occurred to him on his journey. We will give two or fliree 
of his deep reflections, : 

¢ Fafhion and abfurdity will too often prevail over decency and 
good fenfe. Sir J. W--— loves his wife, yet in public is barely 
civil to her; and it would make him miferable if an acquaintancé 
caught her by his fide with her arm locked in his. ‘This is 
theught too plebeian. Sir J. isa fine gentleman: 

¢ Good heavens! what tools doth fathion make of us! to be 
afhamed to be“feen withthe woman whom we love and adimire ; 
whofe good tenfe amd amiable qualities have endeared us to her, 
and joined us in oneinfeparable intereft for jite ! What isit weare 
afhamed of ? In fa&, nothing. But vanity and faihion blind our 
eyes, make us dupes to their follies, and we childifhiy facrifice 
our own happinefs,. and every propriety and decorum, to 
thefe fancied deities. . Good God! never fufter me to bea flave to 
fuch tyrants! happinefs is the grand purfuit of us all; and yet 
fo inconfiitent is the conduct of too many, that no degree of it 
«au be acquired— . 


* Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora fequor.’ 


We fee, by our author’s quotations, how neceffary it is for a 
traveller to be a man of learning: for a {pecimen of this writer’s 
wit and humour, take the following ; 

* Mifs C s faw a gentleman’s watch in Cloacina’s temple, 
She would not touch it for the world; for then it would be known 
that fhe had,Czelia’s failing. O horrid! the watch was left. The 
next vifitor was neither fo honeft nor fo delicate; and feventy 
guineas went, from the lovely C s’ extreme refinement. and 
delicacy of feeling, 
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* € Indeed, ladies, I muft allow, that it is a horrible filthy idea, to 
fuppofe that your delicate fex ever—‘+O fie, Sir, ftop.!”—Nay, 
Madam, | only meant to obferve to your ladyfhip, that as we have 
had a pretty large quantity of damfon tarts lately; at dinner, and 
your, lady fhip, well, knows that fome conftitutions—** Hold! you 
filthy creature! I know nothing about it; you,.make. me fick to 
hear you.” 7 ce “it 4 

_* Written with one of Pinchy’s patent pens, the 24th of Au. 
gut, three days alter the fact,’ saa fh 

Such are the improvements, that arife from trayelling !—If 

a journey to Scarborough can make a gentleman fo wife and fo fa- 
Cetious,’ towhat a°pitch of knowlege niuft-he arrive by the time 
he has-travelled all over England? 


errs 


The Ear-t "12 - or an Old Woman’s Remarks on the prefent E-xhi- 


> 
bition of Prefures of the Royal Academy. 4to. 15, 6d, Kearfly, 

This is:bwt a very poor and trifling performance :)the prefaces 
or, ‘as the author thinks proper to call it, the mt pour rire, con- 
tains two’ or three. anecdotes. concerning L ‘and Z 
which, if true of thefe ingenious artilts, had much better have 
been buried/in oblivion, than expofed by an ill-natured critic, 
with a view-of bringing their private charaéiers: into contempt. 
The obfervations on the pictures are full of quaintnefs, aflec. 
tation, and falfe tafte and judgment, apparently dictated by pre- 
judice, whim, and caprice. Speaking of fir Jofhua Reynolds’ 
Thais, the author fays : 

¢ Itwas a cruel /xouch in the painter, a fine girl having. paid 
him feventy-five guineas for an hour’s work, and being unable 
to pay for the other hali of her portrait, to exhibit-her with fuch 
a fireatic/allufion” to her private life—to call her Thais—to pur 
a torchvin ‘her hand, and: direct her attention to fet. flames to 
the Temple of Chatity.—Such: rigorous punifhment feldom is 
inflicted by a rich man on 4 pretty woman; merely from her want 
of money—we mult therefore {earch amongit other paflions for 
the reafon, although it may be faid, that, where avarice predo- 
minates, it is the greatelt abforbent of the human mind.’ 

The above remark concludes with an illiberal refleGion on a 
moft benevolent and unexceptionable character. . 

He imforms us, a little afterwards, that the picture of Dr. Bur- 
ney, in his dotorial robes, is—‘ an inveterate, fmirking,prate- 
a-pace likenefs’— What this gentleman can mean by an caveterate, 
Or a prate-q-pace likenefs, we cannot eafily conceive. He tells 
us that. Cofway’s picture of the duchefs of Cumberland hay 
—‘ neither the colour, drawing, charaétet, “expreffion, nor 
any of the -eltablifhed requifites for a portrait ;’ and that « the 
figure is mo_like-to a.doil in the waxen pageantry of king So- 
lomon in all his glory ;’ that Weft’s hiftorical picture of the fick, 
poffefied, &c. brought to our Saviour is ‘ cold, marmorial, me- 
chanical .and. uninterefiing; no paflion, no reverential awe, is 
excited: the whole is conducted with an equal infipidity : the 
figures 
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figures are not clothed, but are loaded with Ozaheite. blankeis A a 
that Penny’s picture is tame; that Angelica has no variety, 
and fir Jofhua’s Dido. defective in the drawing ; that Cofway is 
grown dald and degenerate in genius; and that it is pity Mr. 
W. Martin had nota friend to deter him from infrudtuous at- 
tempts on’ the art of painting.’ ? 

Of fuch ftrictures as thefe is compofed the pamphlet before us, 
which is’ eked out by an Appendix, giving a defcription of the 
buildings and ornaments of the Royal Academy, the neceffity of 
which is firperfeded by the following article. 


A Guide through the Royal Academy, by J. Baretti, Secretary for 
Foreign Corre/pondence to the Royal Academy. 4to. 15.. Cadell. 


The Royal Academy, and, in general, the buildings which 
have been erected on the fcite of Somerfet-Houfe, fo much at- 
tract the public regard, that a particular account of them muft 
not only be agreeable to thofe who are pleafed with the defcrip- 
tion of elegant objects, but highly neceffary to fuch as would vitit 
that fafhionable place of refort with fatisfaétion and entertainment. 
For a work of this kind, Mr. Baretti was particularly well qua- 
lified, both from his acquaintance with the celebrated repofitories 
of antiques abroad, and his connection with the Royal Academy. 
We may add, that he derives a farther claim to attention, from 
the knowlege he difcovers refpecting the hiftory of feveral pro- 
duéctions within the {phere of the polite arts. In this pamphlet 
he delivers a diftinét account of the buildings already erected, as 
well as a general plan of thofe the execution of which is not yet 
accomplifhed. His defcription of the emblematical figures in the 
front of the building, and of the various ftatues, bufts, &c. in 
the feveral apartments, is drawn with all the accuracy of a vir- 
tuofo converfant with the fubjeét. What greatly increafes the 
value of this production is, that it ferves as a guide, not only for 
the prefent year, but for every annual exhibition, fo long as the 
valuable fculpture in the Royal Academy fhall remain the fame... 


Letters of an Italian Nun and an Englith Gentleman. Small 8vo. 
25. 6d. fewed, Bew. 

We are enjoined, in the introduétion to thefe Letters, to be- 
lieve, On the editor and tranflator’s authority, that they were 
written by the celebrated J. J. Rouffeau. We will not vouch for 
the truth of this affertion ; but thall only obferve, that if they are 
feally the work of that ingenious author, they are greatly in- 
ferior to the reft of his performances, being written in an in- 
different ftyle, and .conveying~ nothing to the reader very inte- 
refting or amufive. 
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Page 361. in the Title of Wales’s Inquiry into the Prefent 
State of Population in England and Wales, for 2s. read 15. 6a.— 


P. 364, 1. 43, for 23544, read 28544. 











A. 
AOUNT of taking of the Eaft 
and Weft India ficets, 160.— 
Of the hurricanes and earthquakes 
in the Weft India Iflands, &c. 
238.—-Of the ftatues, pictures, 
_ and temples in Greece, ibid. 
Addre/s to the committee of affocia- 
tion of the county of York, 150. 
—To the Chriitian laity; 235.— 
From the committee of affociation 
of the county of York to the elec- 


: 


tors of Great Britain, 310 
Adminifiration, hiftory of lord 
North’s, 308 
Adventurer, the Indian, 319 


Adventures of a hackney-coach,234 
Advertijer {Daily) in metre, 472 
fEfculapius, an hymn to, 72 
AffeGionate tribute to the memory 
of the lateDr. John Fothergill,238 
Aikin (Dr.), funeral fermon on the 
death of, 235 
Aithen’s {yftematic elements of the 
theory aad praétice of furgery,2 36 
Alwyn, or the gentleman comedian, 
319 

America, revolutions of, 199 
Ameenitates academice, tranflation 
of fele& differtations from the,455§ 
Amz/fements (poetical) at a villa near 


Bath, vol. iv. 372 
Ancient Brizon, the, 72 


Andrewss (Dr.) letter to count de 





Welderen, 134 
(Miles Peter) diffipation, 

a comedy, 318 
Anecdotes, medical, 178 


Animal life, inquiry into the laws 


of 392 
Anfwer (outlines of an) to Dr.Prieft- 

ley, 33. 
Anfwers to correfpondents, 160 
Anti-Thelyphthora, a tale, 74 


Apthorp’s (Dr.) two fermons at St. 
Bridget’s and St. Paul’s, 395 
Ariftotelis de poetica liber Gr. & 
Lat. | 271 
Attempt (an humble) to inveftigate 
and defend the fcripture do&rine 
concerning the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, 717 


Bagot’s (Dr.) letter to Dr. Bell on 
Vor. Li. June, 17%, 





E > 


his late publication on the Lord’s 
Supper, 236 
Balguy’s (Dr.) divine benevolence 
afferted, 448 
Ballads, fatirical, &c. 292 
Bangor’s (bp, of) faft fermon before 
the lords, 233 
Barbadoes, hiftory of, 312 
Barretti’s guide through the royal 
academy, 480 
Bed:, celeftial, 473 
Behaviour of the Englifh catholics, 


I 
Bell (Dr.), letter to, ais 
Bettefwerth, hiftory of lady, 319 
Beity to Sally, letter from, 76 
Bever’s (Dr.) hiflory of the legal po- 

lity of the Roman fate, 408 
Bibliotheca topographica Britannica, 

No. I, ‘110 
Birds, difcourfe on the emigration 


of, 239 
Black’s (Dr.) obfervations on the 

fmall pox andinoculation, 319 
Bieffings of polygamy, 374 
Book-keeping, rudiments of, So, 


Brand's tranflation of feleé& differta. 
tions from the Amoenitates acade- 


mice, 455 
Breeding game-cocks, dire tions for, 


: 239 
Britannia (letter from) to the king, 
: ‘ 3°9 
Briton, the ancient, 72 


Brooke’s (Mrs.) fiege of Sinope, 157 


Bryant's vindicie Flaviane, 108 
Buchan, fpeech of the earlof, 310 
Budget of love, 237. 


Bunbury (fir Charles), letters to,149 

EBurnaby’s (Dr.) fait fermon before 

the houfe of commons, 234. 

Burton's fuperftition, fanaticifm,and 

faction, 472 
C. 

Candid defence of fir Hugh Pallifer, 


388 —Thoughts, 46% 
Cappe’s faft fermon, 245 
Cafes of infanity, &c. 392 
Catechifi, the, 476 
Catholic proteftant (the), 76 


Cathelics (Englith), ftate and beha- 
vicur of the, 5t 
Celejiial beds, 473 
Charader of methodifm, effay on 
the, 159 


li Charge - 
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charge and fermon at the ordination 
of the rev. Mr. Samuel Evans, © 
312 

Charity the bond of perfection, a 
_ _ fermon, 159 
Chem:cal effays, 330, 445 
Chrift’s compaffion to the multitude 
confidered, 312 
Chriftian, the good, happy in death, 
159.---Seaman’s friend, 235 
Cicero's orations, tranflation of, i.— 
Letters to Cataline ‘he fecond,1 50. 
‘—To the lo d vifc. H—e, 229 
Citizen’s monitor, ibid. 
Civil government, treatife concern- 


ing, 287 
Clare’s treatife on the gonorrhoea, 
393 

Cobler’s letter to the author of The- 
lyphthora, 398 
Collet’s fermon, at Newbury, 159 


Comments on the tencommandments, 


235 
Conferences, political, fecond edit. 
47 
Conflagration, a fatire, 70 


Confiderations (preliminary) to the 
fixing the fupplies, &c. for 1781, 
150 —On the principles of naval 
difcipline, é&c. 469 

Confitution, a review of the Englith, 

310 
— (the), or anfwer to Mr 

Burke’s plan of reform, 469 

€onways (general) fpeech in the 
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houfe of commons, 149 
Corre/pondence, 160, 239, 320 
€ottage, the Surry, 319 


Crawford's (Dr.) theory of heat, 
&c. examination of, 2i2 
Critical reviewers, letter to the, 
160, 239, 320. 

wm———« effay On oil painting, 3478 
Culinary poifons, effay on, 393 
Cunning \ittle Ifaac’s epiftle to the 


modern Congreve, 317 
D. 

Daily advertifer in metre, 472 

Darnley, letter tothe earl of, 389 


David's (fob) charge at the ordinns~ 
tion of tie rev. Samuel Evans, z12 
——— (R.) faft fermon, at Nor- 
wich, 396 
David's (St.) bp. of, fermon before 
the houfe o! lords, 232 


Defence (candid) of fr Hugh Palli- 
383 


fer, 








E x. 


Delap’s (Dr.) royal fappliants, 220 
Derviille (tord),: biftory of, 318. 
DireGions for breeding game-cocks, 
2 
Difcourfe wpon Waiah vii. 14, ‘ye 
16. 390.—Qn the faft, 234.— 
On the emigration of birds, &c, 
239.—On the faft, at Hackney, 


31 

Differtation on rivers and tides, 95. 
—On Rev. xiti. 310 
Lifipation, a comedy, 318 
Divine benevolence afferted, 448 


Doétrine of phiiofophieal neceffity 
briefty invalidated, 312 
Dominiceti’s (Dr.) .medical anec- 
dotes, 178 
Duine/s, triumph of, 476 
, Dupré's fat fermon, at Tring, 395 
Dutch, refic@ions on our rupture 
with the, 223. — Manifefto, re- 
ma Ks on the, 308.—-Obfervations 
on the, 333 
Duty of the Chriftian minifter re- 
commended, 312 
E. 

Ear wig, the, 
Edal village, 319 
Eden, letter to the right hon.Wm.469 
Education, liberal, 103 
Ele@ricity, a fhort view of, 139.— 
Principles_of, 382 
Elements of the theory and praétice 
of furgery, 236.—Of a new me- 
thod of reafoning in geometry,238 


479 


Elocution, exercifes on, 236 
Emigration of birds, a difcourfe on 
the, 239% 


Enfield’s (Dr.) funeral fermon on 
Dr. Aikin, 235.—Exercifes on e- 
lecution, 236 

England, hiftory of, 124, 169 

Englifh catholics, ftate and behaviour 
of the, 51. — Traveller, letters 
from an, 58.— Grammar, effay 
on, 195.—Conftitution, view of 
the, 310.—Poetry, hiftory of, 322 

Enquiry into the merit of folvents, 
393-—Into the caufes of nationat 
difcontents and misfortunes, 461 

Epifile, poetical, to Mr. Madan, 7s. 
—Heroic, to Mr. M-d-n, 150.— 
Poetical, from Fiorizel to Perdita, 
152.—-To M Vefiris, 232.—To 
Angelica Kauffman, 313. — Fo 
the magifterial Reviewers of mo- 
dern literature, 314. = Heroic, 

from 
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from M. Veftris to Mad. Heinel, 
316.—From little cunning Ifaac 
to the mocern Congreve, 317.— 
Poetical, ta Dr. Robertfon,473.— 
Perfian, to Dr. Madan, 474 
Erfeine’s differtation on rivers and 
tides, 95 
Effay on the charagter of methodifm, 
159-—Qn Englith grammar, 195. 
—On the diftintion between the 
foul and body of man,’ 419-—On 
oil-painting, 378. —- On culinary 
poifons, 393 
Effays, \etters, and poems, 137.— 
Chemical, 339, 445 
Eviad, the, 154 
vil providentially good, gi 
Europe, \afting peace to, 
Examination of Dr. Crawford’s the- 
ory of heat, &c. 212.—QOf Dr. 
Price’s effay on population, 436 


Exercijes in elecution, 236 
F. 

Farrer’s {election of Hebrew poems, 

tranflated, 185 

Fajfbion, the temple of, 314 


Faft fermon, by the bithop of Ban- 
gor, 233.—Dr. Burnaby, 234.— 
Dr. Horne, ibid.—-Dr.. Scott, ibid. 
——Mr. Cappe, 235.—-Mr. Mor- 
gan, 3114. — Dr. Forfter, ibid. — 
Dr. Price, ibid. — Mr. Dupré, 
395-—Mr. Kerrich, 396.—Mr. 
David, ibid, — Mr. Stillingfleet, 


ibid. 

Fatal kifs, the, 153 
Female reftoration, 239 
Firfi truths, and the origin of our 
epinions, explained, 426 
Fleets (Eaft and Weft India) account 
of taking the, 160 
Florizel’s epiftle to Perdita, 152.— 
Letters, 237 
Forfier’s (Dr.) faft fermon, at Col- 
chefter, git 
Fofter’s (Dr ) principles and praétice 
of midwifery, 232 
Fothergill (Dr ) affeétionate tribute 
to his memory, 233 


Fowler’s account of the hurricanes 
and earthquakes in the Weft In- 


dia iflands, &c. ibid, 
Francklin’s (Dr.) tranflation of Lu- 
cian’s works, $1, 257 
Free and ferious addrefe to the Clirif- 
tian laity, 235 
Funds (the old) fafficient for a new 
joan, 229 
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Funeral fermonon Dr, Aikin, 235 
G. 

Game cocks, direétions for, breeding, 
239 

Gentleman comedian, the, 339 
Geometry, elements of a new me- 
thod of reafoning in, 238 
Gibson's hiftory of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, vol. Ii. 
and IIL. 165, 249) 343,426 
Gibbons’s (Dr.) fele& portions of 
fcripture, &c. verfified, 156 
Gifford’s outlines of an anfwer to Dr, 
Prieftley's difquifitions oa matter 
and fpirit, 313 
Gilham farm, 918 
Gladiators, the, 73 
Glaffe’s (Dr.} fermon on the obfery- 
ance of the fabbath, 476. —- At 


Hanwell, ibid. 
Gonorrhaa, eflay on the, 393 
Government (civil), treatife concern- 

ing, 287 


Grammar (Englith), effay on, 195 

Greece, account of the fatues, pic- 

tures, and temples in, 238 

Guidethrough the royalAcademy,480 
H 


Hackney-coach, adventures of a, 284 
Hamilton's treatife of midwifery, 42 
Hanway’s ciiizen’s monitor, 229.—— 

Chriftian feaman’s friend, 235 
Harris’s philological Inquiries, 401 
Harrifon’s catholic proteftant, 76 
Hartley’s addrefs to the committee 

of affeciation of the county of 

York, 150 
Haftings (capt.), hiftory of, 419 
Hayley’s triumphs of temper, 273, 


365 

Heart, reveries of the, 351 
Heat, examination of Crawford's 
theory of, 212 
Hebrew poems tranflated, 185 
Heinel (mad.) epiftie to, 316 


Heroig epiftle to the rev, Martin 
M.d-n, 150 —From_ M. Veftris 
to Mad. Heinel, 316.—From cun- 
ning little aac to the modern 
Congreve, 317 

Hill's bleffings of polygamy, 374 
Hird’s (Dr )_ affe@tionate, tribute to 
the memory of Dr, Fothergill, 

238 

Hiflery of England (Mrs. Macavley-~ 
Graham's), 124, 169.—Ofthe dee 
cline and fall of the Roman em- 
pite, 161, 249, 343s 416.—And 

liz antiquity 
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antiquity of the four inns of court, 
‘ 239.—Oflord North's adminiftra- 
tion, 308.—Of Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes, 312.—-Of lord Derville, 
318.—Of Melvin and Lucy, ibid. 
—Of Mr. Vanneck, 319.—= Of 
Jady Bettefworth and capt. Haft- 
ings, ibid.—-Of Englith poetry, 
321.-—-Of the legal polity of the 
Roman flate, 408 
Holiday purfuits, 79 
Horne’s (Dr.) faft fermon before the 
univerfity of Oxiord, 234 
Howileit’s examinaticn of Dr. Price’s 
effay on population, 436 
Humble attempt to inveftigate and 
defend the feripture doétrine con- 
cerning Father, Son, and Holy 


Spirit, 77 
Hurd’s (bp.) fermons at Lincoln's 
Inn, 19 
Hurricanes in the Weft India IMands, 
account of. 2338 
Hymn to AE{culapius, 72 


If. 

ackfon's (Dr.) tweatife on fympa- 
thy, 441 

Jamaica and Barbadoes, hiftory of, 


312 
Indian adventurer, the, 319 
inns of court, hiftery of the, 239 
Inoculaticn, obfervations on, 319 


Ingutries into the laws of animal 
life, 393 —Philological, 401 
Inquiry into the population of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, 361 
Infanity, cafes of, ~*~ 492 
IntroduGion (an eafy) to the know- 
lege of nature, &c. 79 
Fohnfon’s temple of fathion, 314 
Fournal of firft thoughs, &c. ina 
" journey from London to Scarbo- 
rough, 478 
Ifaac’s (cunning little) epiftle to the 
modern Congreve, 317 
Italy, view of fociety and manners 


in, 12, 97 
K. 

Keate’s epiftle to Angelica Kavff- 

man, 313 


Kennicott’s (Dr.) fermon on the fab- 


bath, 39% 
Kerrica’s faft fermon, 396 
Kijs, the fatal, 153 
Krcx’s liberal education, 103 


L 
Landten’s obferyatians on eagnverg- 
ing fcrics, 


400 
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Lafting peace to Europe, 309 
Legal means of poliical reformation, 
230 

Letter from Betty to Saliy, 76.— 
To the count de Welderen, 134. 
—'l'o the Critical Reviewers,i60, 
239, 320.——From Cicero to lord 
vifc. H—e, 229.-—-To the author 
of * Confiderations.on the late dif- 
turbances,” 230. — To Dr. Beil, 
236. — From Britannia to the king, 
3°9.—- To the earl of Darnley, 
3%9.—To the author of Thelyph- 
thora, 398.—-To the right hon. 
Wiliiam Eden, 469 
Letiers (new) from an Englifh tra- 
veller, 58.—On phofphori, 80.— 
To fir Chailes Bunbury, i49 == 
Fiom Cicero to Cataline the fe- 
cond, 150.—On feveral fubjecis, 
208, 297.——Between Filorizel and 
Perdita, 237.— Acdreffed to the 
greateft politician in England, 
309. —— From an Englith traveller 

in Spain, 337. <= From Perdita to 
aii Ifraelice, 474. — Of an Italian 
nun and an Englifth genileman,430 
Liberal education, 


103 
Lindjey’s catechilt, 474 
Lord of the manor, 318 
Lottery ticket, the fortunate, 319 
Lucian’s works, 81, 257 


M. 

Macaulay Graham’s (Mrs.)} hiftory 
of England, 124, 169 
Madan (Mr.), poetical epiftie to, 
75.—Heroic epiftle to, 150.—A 
word to, 396.——Perfian epiftle to, 
474 

Maddock’s popith tyranny and cruel- 
ty exemplified and difplayed, 238 
Magifterial reviewers of modern li- 
terature, epiftle to the, 314 
Mahon’s (lord) principles of eleétri- 
city, 332 
Manifefto (Dutch), remarks on,308. 
—Obfervations on, 333 
Manners (view of) in Italy, 12, 97 
Mante’s (de la) regifter 6f time, 80 
Marriage and its vows defended, 151 
Martin's hobby houged and pound- 


ed, 477 
Medical anecdotes, 178 
Melvin and Lucy, hiftory. of, 388 


Memorial to the fovereigns of Eu- 
rope, tranflation of, 229 
Metempfychofis, or the tranfmigra- 
tion of fouls, 399 
Method 
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Methed of reafoning in geometry, 
elements of, 238 
fethodijm, effay’on the chara&er 
of, 159 
Mice, the patriotic, 71 
Midwifery, treatife of, 42.—Prin- 


ciples and practice of, 232. 
Miniature pi&tures, 78 
Mirror, patriotic, 229 
Mouitor, the citizen’s, ibid. 
Monody on major André, 230 


Monro's (Dr. Alex.) works,241,354 
Moore’s (Dr.) view of fociety and 
manners in Italy, 12, 97 
Morgan’s (Wm.) examination of 
Crawford’s theory of heat, &c. 


212 
———— (Czfar) faftfermon, 311 
Mutiny bill, obfervations on the, 

70 


N. 

Neceffity (philofophical), do&rine of, 
bricfly invalidated, 312 

New letters from an Englifh tra- 
veller, 58 

Newzian's fhort enquiry into the 
merit of infolvents, 393 

Ni/bet’s poems, 414 

North’s (lord) adminiftration, hif- 
tory of, 308 

O, 

Obfervations on the mutiny-bill, 
70.—Upon the riot-ad&, 150.— 
On the fma!l pox and inoculation, 
319.—On the Dutch manifefto, 
383.—- On poifonous vegetables, 
393.—On converging feries, 399 

Ode (Pindaric) to lord North, 471 

Oil painiing, effay on, 378 

O/d funds (the), fufficient for anew 
loan, 229 

Oppoftion (the), a Philippic on, 70 

Orations of Cicero, tranflation of 
the, I 

Orpheus, prieft of nature, 469 

Outlines of an anfwer to Dr. Prieft- 
ley, 


313 

P. 
Paliifer (fir Hugh), candid defence 
of, 338 
Parnafian weeds, 471 


Patriotic mice, the, 7+.— Mirror, 


229 
Paul's (St.) firft Epiftle to the Thef- 


falonians, new tranflaticn of, 394 


Peace (lafting) to Europe, 309 
Penn's Surry cottage, 319. —Re- 
maiks on ‘ Thelyphthora,’ 397 


D 
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Perdita’s letters to an Ifraelite, g74 
Perfe's cafes of infanity, &c, 392 
Perfian epiftie to Dr. MartinMadan, 


474 
Peterfourgh, tour from London to, 

2338 
Philanthropy, a poem, 73 
Philippic on the oppofition, 7° 


Philological Inquiries, 40r 
Philofophicai neceffity, do€trine of, 
briefly invalidated, 


312 
Phofphori, two letters on, 80 
Pifures, miniature, 73 


Pindaric ode infcribed to lordNorth, 
471 

Poems, Hebrew, tranflated, 185.— 
By Nifbet, 24% 
Poetical epiftle to Mr. Madan, 75. 
—From Florizel to Perdita, 152. 
—To M. Veftris, 232.—Amufe- 
ments at a villa near Bath, 372— 
Epifile to Dr. Robertfon, 473 
Poetry, hiftory of Englith, 325 
Poifonous vegetables, obfervations on, 
% 393 
Potjons (culinary), effay on, ibid. 
Poligamy indecfeniible, 158. — Re- 
marks on, ibid.—Bleffings of, 374 
Political conferences, 47. — Prieft, 
74.-— Reformation, legal means 
of, (230 
Popi/d tyranny and cruelty exempli- 
fied and difplayed, 238 
Polity of the Roman ftate, hiftory of 
the legal, 408 
Population, inquiry into the ftate of, 
361.—Examination of Dr. Price’s 
eflay on, 436 
Portions of fcripture, &c. verfified, 
156 

Poftlethwaite’s difcourfe on Ifaiah 
vii. 14, 15, 16, 190 
Preacher, the proteftant, 394 
Price’s (Ovedate) account of the fta- 
tues, pictures, and temples” in 
Gieece, 238 
—-—- (Dr.) difcourfe, on the faft- 
day, cee! 
Prieft, the political, 74 
Priefiley’s (Dr.) Aifquifitions, out- 
lines of an anfwer to, 313 —Ser- 
mon at the new meeting, bir- 
mingham, 477 
Principles and pra€tice of midwifery, 
282.—Of electricity, 382 
Proteflant, the catholic, 76.—Di- 
rected in the principles of his ree 
ligion, 235.—=<-Pieacher, 394 
Racks 
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Rack’s effays, letters, and poems, 
137 

Rafpe’s effay on oil painting, 373 
Raynal’s revolution of America, 
199 

Rea/oning (new method of) in geo- 
metry, 238 


Refleions on our rupture with the 


Dutch, 228 
Regal table, the, 229 
Regifler of :ime, 80 
Regulator, ibid. 


Remarks on polygamy, 158. — On 
the Dutch manifefto, 3038, — On 
Thely phthora, 397 
Reficration, female, 229 
Revelations xiii; differtation on, 310 
Reveries of the heart, 358 
Reviewers of modern. literature, 
. epiftic to the magifterial, 314.— 

- Critical, letters to the, 160, 239, 
320 

Revolution of aumiia. 199 
~Richard’s tour from London to Pe- 
terfburgh, 233 
Rimes, 216 
_ Riot a&, obfervations upon the,150 
_ Rivers and tides, effay on, 95 
"Roman empire, hiftory of the de- 
cline and fall of the, 161, 240, 
343---S:ate,  hiftory of . the legal 
polity of che, 408 

, Rotheram’'s eflay on the diftinétion 
between the foul and body of 


man, 3) 9 
Royal fuppliants, 220 
» Rudiments of book-keeping, 80. 

Rules (golden) and directions, 235 


Rupture with the Dutch, refle€ions 
228 
. Rufia, 131 
, Rutherford’s (capt.) tranflation of 
__ the principal orations of Cicero, 1 
(Wm.) fermon at the 
ordination of Mr. Tho, Rutledge, 

312 





S. 
Sabbath, the, a fermon, 394:—On 


the devout obfervance of, 476 
Sattrical ballads, &c. 392 
Scott’s (Dr.} fat fermon, 234 


Scripture (fele& portions of). verfi- 
fied, 156 


Seaman's friend, the, 235 
Sedger’s rudiments of book-keep- 


ing, 


890 
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E x. 
Seleftion of Hebrew poems tranf- 
lated, 185 


Sertes of letters addreffed to the 
greateft politician in England,309 
Seavard’s (Mifs) monody on major 
André, 230.—Letter to the Criti- 
cal Reviewers, 320 
Sharp’s legal means of political re- 
formation, 230 
She locks new letters from an Eng- 
lith traveller, 5%.—Letters on fe- 
veial fubjects, 208, 297 
Short view of ele&tricity, 139. —Of 
the tenets of the Tritheifts, &c. 
fecond edit. 159. — Enquiry into 


the merits of infolvents, 393 
Stege of Sinope, 157 
Simes’s regulator, 80 


Sims's edition of Fofter’s principles 


and practice of midwifery, 282 
Sinner’s account ftated, 476 
Sinope, fiege of, 157 
Sketch of the times, 318 


Small-pox, obfervations on the,319 
Smith’s (john) polygamy indefen- 
fivle, 158 
(Dr.) inquiries into the laws 
of animal life, 392 
Society and manners in Italy, view 





of, 12, 97 
Solvents, inquiry into the merit of, 
393 


_. Some golden rules and direétions, 


235 

Soul and body of man, effay on the 
diftinGtion between, 319 
Spain, letters from an Englith tra- 
veller in, 337 
Speech, general Conway’s, 149. — 
Of the ear! of Buchan, 310 
State and behaviour of the Englith 
catholics, st 
Stillingfleet’s faft fermon, 396 
Superflition, fanaticifm, and fa@tion, 
472 

Suppliants, the royal, 220 
Supplies, confiderations preliminary 
to the fixing the, 150 
Surry cottage, the, 319 
Swindler (the) deteéted, 2338 
Sympathy, a poem, 389.—Treatife 
on, | 441 
Syflematic elements of the theory 
and praGtice of furgery, 236 


Temper, the triumphs of, 273, 365 
Temple of fathion, 314 
Ten 
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Ten commandments, comments on 
the, 235 
Thelyphthora, vol. iii...397. —— Re- 
marks on, ibid. — Letter to the 
author of, 398 
Theffalowians, firtt Epift. to the,new 


tranflaiion of, 394 | 
Thoughts (candid), 461 
Time, revifter of, 80 
Times, fketch of the, 318 
Toulmin’s fermon at the ordination 
of Mr. Evans, 312 
Tour from London to Peterfburgh, 
2338 
Traitor, the, 155 


 Tranflation of Cicero’s orations, 1.— 
Of the memorial to the fovereigns 
of Europe, &c. into common fenfe 
and intelligible Enclifh, 229.— 
Of St. Paul’s firt Epiftle to the 
Thefizionians, 394.—Of fele&t dif- 
fertations from the Ameenitates 
academica, 461 

Traveller, new letters from an Eng- 
lith, 58.—In Spain, leiters from 
an, 337 

Treatife of midwifery, 42.—Con- 
cerning civil government, 287.— 
On the gonorrheea, 393. —On 
fympathy, 441 

* Tribute (affeionate) to the memory 
of the late Dr. Fothergill, 238 

Trinder’s eflay on Englith grammar, 


195 

Tritheifts, &c. fhort view of the te- 
nets of the, 159 
Triumph of duinefs, 476 
Triumphs of temper, 273 365 
‘Truths (firtt), 4:26 
Tucker’s (Dr.) treatife concerning 
civil government, 287 
Turner’sfermon at Oxford, 159 
Tyers’s political conferences, fecond 
fecond edit. 47 


INDEX To tue FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


PERE (de) fiuidifque ad aéris ge- 


nus pertinentibus, 228 

Animadverfiones in Kibrum Jobi, 

; 148 
Arifiée, ou de la divinité, 6 

Colieéio Gjérwelliana (Swedith), 

146 

Commentarii de Rebus Tranfilvani- 

cis, ' 468 


Cempendium artis vivendi, 638—< 
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E X, 
V. 

Vanneck.(Mr.) hiftory of, 318 
Vegetables (poifonous) obfervations 
on, 393 
Vejiris, poetical epiftle to, 232. — 
Heroic epiftle to Mad. Heinel,316 
View of fociety and manners in 
Italy, 12, 97. — Of eleétricity, 
139.—Of the tenets of Tritheifts, 
&c. 159.—Of the Englifh confti- 


tution, 31° 
Vindicia Flaviane, 108 
Vivian's differtation on Rev. xiif. 
310 

Ww 


Wakefield’s tranflation of St. Paul's 
firft Epiftie to the Theffalonians, 


394 

Wales's inquiry into the flate of po- 
pulation in England and Wales, 
361 

Warton’s hiftory of Englith poetry, 
325 

Watfon's (Dr ) chemical effays, 330, 
445 

Welderen (count), letter to, 13 
Wilmer’s obfervations on poifonous 


vegetables, 393 
Wilfon's (bithop) works, 33 





(Benj.) Two letters on phofe 
phori, 80.—View of eleGtricity, 
: 139 
Wills's remarks on polygamy, &c. 158 
Winftanley’s Ariftotelis de poetica 


liber Gr, & Lat. / 270 
Word to Mr. Madan, * 396 
Works of Dr. Wilfon, bithop of So- 

dor and Man, 33° 
World (the) as it goes, 398 

Z. 


Zubly’s (Dr.) thankfgiving fermon, - 


for the repulfe of the French and 
rebels before Savannah, 396 


Preceptorum ftili bene Latini, &c. 


227 

Conjuration (la) de Catilina y la 
guerra de Jugurta, 335 
Confiderations on the dwelling houfes 
of Zurich (German), 227 


Cours complet de chemia fur ta ma- 
nipulation & la fermentation des 


vins, 383 
Di&onaire hiftorique & geographi- 
que 
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que de fa province de Bretagne, 
465 
Eloge de Jean d’Arc, 306.—-De M. 
Théréfe, imperatrice, reine de 
Hongrie, &c. 388 


D 


Enquiries into the ftate of nature, | 


336 
_ Epitre far lV obéiffance, 67 
Effay of a natural hiftory of Livonia 
(German), 66 
Gubernacula (nova) teftis Hunteri- 
ani & tunicz vaginalis anatomica 
defcriptio, 69 
Hiftoire dela chirurgie, 307. —.Da 
cardinal de Polignac, 468 
Hiforia critica primorum Hungarze 
ducum, 308 
Hiflorie antique Chreftomathia phi- 
lanthropica,:. « 63 
Hiftorica ecclefiaftica, 65 
Hiftary of Eric 1V. of Sweden (Ger- 
man), 144.—Of the invention of 
topography (German), 224.—Of 
the Roman popes (German), 226. 
—Of the Hungarians, (German), 
307.—Of Bibles (German), 463 
Huabii (Mich.) de tetluris forma, 228 
Inoculation of the fmall-pox, on the 
(German), ~~ 66 
Infiitutio waturalis ad -honeftatem, 
148 
Introdudiion-to a fyftematical pomo- 
logy, (German), 438 
Lettres fur Vhiftoire naturelle de 
Pifle d Elbe, 148,—De deux cu és 
des Cevennes, fur. la validité des 
matriages des proteftants, © 308 
‘Mémoire fur \a formation de falpétre, 
63.—Sur Ja maniére 4d armer d’un 
conducteur la cathédrale de Straf- 
bourg & fa tour, 69:—Sur les 
nouvelles cryftallizations de feldf- 
path, &c. 228.—Sur les effets fa- 
Jutairés: de l'eau de vie de Geni- 
evre dans le Pays-bas, 387. —Sur 


Pufage des marcotiques dans les 


| fiévres intermitterites, 469 
Nature (on) and religion (German), 
~ 1387 

Oaths (on) impofed by authority 
(German), 143 
Obfervations fur les posies Italiens, 
69 

Orkneyinga faza, 467 
Offervazionifujla natura efulla cira 
della rabbia, 387 
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Patriotic propofals for improvements 


of medicinal inftitutions (Ger- 


man), 145 
Phytographie, économique de la 
Lorraine, 305 
Plan détaillé d’enfeignement pour 
Pacadémie royal des gentilhhom- 
mes, &c. 67 
Precis d'une nouvelle théorie fur les 
maladies chroniques, 147 
Principes (ies), Vefprit, & les dé- 
voirs du gouvernement Chrétien, 
148 

Probleme fur les tems jufte du de- 
cuvage des vins, 388 
Procédé facile & complet, avec la 
‘legon fur la grappe, &c. 
P falas (the) tranflated into German, 
63 

Récherches fur la caufe des affeétions 
hypochond:iaques, 227 
RefleGions on the humanity of the 
Spaniards in the Indies (Italian), 
223.—-D’un citoyen catholique fur 
les loix des France aux proteft- 
ants, 308 
Reflexions philofophiques fur YVori- 
gine de la civilization, &¢. 14.5. 
Sur les prejugés militaires, 324 
Relation de la -derniére eruption du 
Véfuve, 1779, 14.7 
Keponfe fur le pretendu magné:ifme 
animal de M. Mefmer, 387 
Royal Danith law of indigenate, on 
the, (German), 66 
Specimen juris publici, de jure civi- 
um contra tyrannos & injufta J. 
Cxfaris cede, 69 
Speech on the increafe and advan- 
tages accruing to fcierices, from 
voyages tothe South Sea (Swe- 
difh), : 68 
Teftament politique a’ Angleterre, 
| 303 

Tolii (H.) oratio de Ger. Joh. Voffio, 
68 

Tombeau (le) de J. J. Rovfleau, 67 
Traité contre Amour des Pasures 
& le luxe des habits, 387 
Vafthrudnifmal, five odarum Edda 
Semundiane unay 385 
Varietates l\itteraires pour fervir de 
fuite aux melanges hiftoriques, 
critiques, de phyfique, de littera- 
ture, & de poéfie, 226 
Vie de Jean Bart. 147 
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